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MASOHRT. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY. 

From  the  revised  edition  of  Ahiman  Kezon. 

America  derived  her  masonic,  as  she  did  her  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  institutions,  from  England.  Tiie 
nrst  Grand  Lodge  in  England,  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  account,  was  established  in  the  year 
926.  There  was  a  reccord  of  the  society,  written  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV'^.  in  the  possession  of  Elias 
Ashmole,  M.  1).*  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
Ashmolcan  Museum,  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
This  record  gives  us  the  tirst  account  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  Grand  l.<odge.  It  states,  "  that  though 
the  ancient  records  of  the  brotherhood  in  England, 
were  many  of  them  destroyed,  or  lost,  in  the  wars 
of  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  vet  King  Athelstane,  (the 
grandson  of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  a  mighty  archi¬ 
tect,)  the  first  annointed  king  of  England,  when  he 
had  brought  the  land  into  rest  and  peace,  built  many 
^reat  works,  and  encouraged  many  Masons  from 
France,  who  were  appointed  overseers  thereof,  and 
brought  with  them  the  charges  and  regulations  of 
the  Lodge.s,  preserved  since  the  Roman  times;  who 
also  prevailed  with  the  king  to  improve  the  conetilti- 
tion  of  the  EitglisL  Lodges,  according  to  the  foreign 
model.” 

From  this  paragraph  w'e  may  infer  that,  there 
were  already  in  England,  Lodges,  working  under  a 
regular  system,  and  that  in  926  they  were  modelled 
after  the  form  of  the  French  Lodges.  It  likewise 
appears,  that  Masonry  flourished  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  before  it  did  in  England.  The  record  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  state : 

“  That  the  king’s  brother.  Prince  Edwin,  being 
taught  Masonry,  and  taking  upon  him  the  charges 
of  a  Master-Mason,  for  the  love  he  had  to  the  craft, 
and  the  honorable  principles  whereon  it  is  grounded, 
purchased  a  free  charter  of  King  Athestane,  for  the 
Masons  having  a  correction  among  themselves,  (as 
it  was  anciently  expressed,)  or  a  freedom  and  power 
to  regulate  themselves,  to  rmend  what  might  happen 
iiniss  and  to  hold  a  yearly  communication  and  gene¬ 
ral  assembly.” 

That  accordingly.  Prince  Edwin  summoned  all 
the  Masons  in  the  realm  to  meet  in  a  congregation 
at  York,  in  June,  A.  D.  926.  who  came  and  com¬ 
posed  a  general  Lodge,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
Grand  Master.  And  having  brought  with  them  all  j 
the  writings  and  records  extant,  some  in  Greek, 
some  in  Latin,  some  in  French,  and  other  languages, 
from  the  contents  thereof  that  assembly  did  frame 
the  constitution  and  charges  of  the  English  Lodge, 
made  a  law  to  preserve  and  observe  the  same  in  all 
tmie  coming,”  Kc-t 

As  Masonry  flourished,  and  Lodges  increased  in 
England,  it  was  deemed  necesary  to  have  a  govern¬ 
ing  body  in  the  South,  as  welhas  in  the  North.  In 
the  year  1507,  a  Grand  Lodge  was  established  in 
London,  with  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the 
Lodge  at  York;  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  Ap¬ 
pointed  the  first  Grand  Ma.ster.|  In  the  year  160  J, 

*  Thiii  Warned  hiitociao  and  antiquarian,  died  at  Lambeth, 
May  18,  1«»2,  a^ed  75 

t  There  ia  itilTa  .Masonic  Institution  in  the  city  of  York;  but 
whether  they  exercise  the  prercf^atives  of  an  independent  Grand 
l'''d^.  I  am  not  iiifot;iBed.  The  probability  is,  that  thev  do 
not.  The  Grand  Lodge  in  London  is  the  paramount  body.  York, 
as  applied  to  the  ersut,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  erienre  of 
Masonry,  any  more  than  f'<tro/in.i  Maeont  would  necessarily 
imply  something  distinctife  in  our  system.  Names  are  invidi¬ 
ous.  Genuine  Masonry  is  an  unit-  We  are  members  of  the 
unisersal  mystic  family,  whether  wc  are  made  under  the  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  York,  I.S)ndou,  Dublin,  Paris,  Kerlin,  Calcutta,  or 
t'harleston.  The  only  name  by  which  we  ought  every  where  to  - 
be  distinguished,  is  simply  th.-it  of  Freema/ion. 

I  Sir  Thmnas  Gresham  was  an  English  merchant  of  distin¬ 
guished  eminence,  whose  public  liberality  was  eoual  to  his  im¬ 
mense  wealth  Having  received  a  liberal  education,  he  became 
the  patren  of  genius,  literature,  and  science.  He  founded  Gre- 


Ithe  celebrated  Architect  Inigo  Jones,  was  Grand  change  of  protection,  would  never  have  been  per- 
Master  of  this  I,odge.  The  two  Lodges  now  assura-  mitted,  by  either  of  the  Grand  Lodges,  had  there 
ed  distinctive  names;  tliat  in  London,  was  called  been  an^'  essential  difference  in  their  principles  or 
7'he  Grand  Lodge  of  England;*  and  the  old  Lodge  work.  Nor  would  they  have  permitted  tWse  Lodges 
sitting  at  York,  was  called  The  Grand  Lodge  of  all  ;  to  violate  their  obligations,  and  resume  them  again 
England.  Tliese  titles  were,  no  doubt,  derived  fromj  at  pleasure,  as  convenience  or  interest  might  direct 
the  ecclesiastical  distinction  between  the  provinces  them.  But,  on  this  subject,  we  are  not  left  to  mere 
of  Canterbury  and  York.  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  inference.  In  the  year  1738,  the  Book  of  Constitu- 
of  Canterbury  is  Metropolitan,  or  Primate  of  all  tions  was  republished  by  the  learned  and  Rev.  John 
England.  Canterbury  was  the  Jirst  Archiepiscopa!  Theophilus  Desaguliers,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Deputy 
iSee  in  England,  and  York,  the  fret  Mo>unic  Juris-.  Grand  Master.  Speaking  of  the  Provincial  Grand 
diction.  Thest;  two  Grand  Lodges  lived  in  perfect  Lodges,  he  says:  “  All  these  foreign  Lodges  are 
friendship,  correspondence  and  harmony;  profesing  under  the  patronage  of  our  Grand  Master  of  Eng- 
i\vt  same  principles;  teaching  the  same  doefrinr;  pos-  land;  but  the  old  Lodge  at  York  city,  and  the 
sessing  the  same  Constitutions;  performing  the  same  Lodges  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and  Italy,  af- 
work;  and  having  the  same  mark.s  of  distinction,  fectiug  independency,  are  under  their  own  Grand 
Tile  Lodge  in  London  deriving  their  authority  from  Masters;  though  they  have  the  same  constitutions, 
the  Lodge  at  York,  and  the  York  Lodge  being  mo-  charges,  regu!ations,hic.  for  substance,  with  the  bre- 
delled  after  the  form  of  the  Lodges  on  the  continent,  thren  of  England,  and  are  equally  zealous  for  the 
sufficiently  proves  that  there  was  but  one  system  of  Augustan  style,  and  the  secrets  of  the  ancsent  and 
Masonry  throughout  the  world,  and  the  brethren  honorable  fraternity.”  {p.  195.')  These  circumstances 
were  every  where  called,  Free  and  Accepted  Ma-  prove,  incontestibly,  the  identity  of  principles  pro- 
sons.  fes*ed  by  the  Grand  I^odges  at  York,  and  London, 

This  subsistence  of  fundamental  principles,  in  the  and  the  other  places  named.*  The  first  Grand  Lodge 
two  Grand  Lodges  in  England,  is  further  corrobo-  was  located  in  York,  for  no  other  resason  than  be- 
j rated  by  the  following  circumstance;  Before  the! cause  it  was  near  Auldby,  the  residence  of  the  first 
i  year  1718,  it  was  not  deemed  neces.sary  by  the  Crafi,|  Grand  Master;  but  London  becoming  the  metropo- 
to  obtain  from  the  Grand  Lodge,  a  Warrant  of  Con-j  lis  of  the  kingdom,  the  residence  of  the  sovereign, 
Btitution  for  holding  a  subordinate  I.<odge.  Perinis  |  and  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  nobility  and  gen- 
sion  for  this  purpose  was  given  by  the  sheriff,  orj  try,  it  was  neco«sary,  as  before  stated,  to  have  a  co¬ 
chief  magistrate  of  the  p'ace.  The  brethren  then  ■  ordinate  Grand  Lodge  in  that  city, 
met,  under  the  direction  of  some  scientific  Mason, |  In  the  year  1725,  Lord  Paisley  being  Grand  Mas- 
without  any  other  authority  thin  the  approbation  of  |  ter  of  England,  hi.s  Graml  Lodge,  without  due  con¬ 
sume  other  Lodge,  e8tabli«hed  in  the  same  manner,  sideration,  granted  a  Warrant  of  Constitution  to 
in  the  same  district.  The  Lodge  of  Antiquity  in  |  some  Mason.-,  who  had  seceiied  from  the  Grand 
London,  and  the  Ancient  Kilwinning  Lodge  in  Scot- 1  Lodge  at  Y ork,  to  hold  a  Lodge  within  the  acknow- 
land,  possess  their  authority  from  time  imnieinorial  j  ledged  jurisdiction  of  that  body.  This,  l>eing  con- 
without  any  Warrant  from  a  Grand  Lodge ;  and  the  j  trary  to  the  constitutions  and  usages  of  the  Craft, 
legality  of  their  work  has  never  been  questioned.  In  i  was  severely  reprobateil  by  the  \  ork  Lodge,  and,  as 
the  year  1779,  when  the  Duke  of  Manchester  was  I  might  be  expected,  interrupted  the  harmony  which 
Grand  Master,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  passed  j  had  so  long  subsisted  between  them.  Unhappily 
a  resolution  declaring,  that  every  subordinate  Lodge !  the  spirit  of  innovation  continued,  and  the  establish- 
held  their  authority  from  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  I  ed ’•ules  of  the  Order  were  shamefully  neglected.  In 
I.<odge  of  Antiquity  resisted  this  violation  of  their  j  1738,  when  the  Earl  of  Crawford  was  Grand  Master 
ancient  rights,  and  immediately  seperated  from  the -of  England,  the  Grand  Lodge  in  London,  constitu- 
Grand  Lodge.  But  to  show  their  attacbiiient  to  ted  other  Lodges  within  the  jurisdiction  ofthe  Grand 
Masonic  order,  they  united  themselves  with  the  Lodge  of  oW  Lngland, and  panted  three  deputations. 
Grand  Lodge  of  ai.l  England.  In  the  year  1790,  without  their  consent,  for  Durham,  Lancashire  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  being  Grand  Master,  the  Northumberland.  This,  it  may  be  supposed,  widen- 
ancient  rights  of  these  Lodges  were  acknowledged,  ed  the  breach  between  them,  and  gave  the  York 
when  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity  again  united  them-  Lodge  reason  to  believe,  that  these  encroachments 
selves  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  This  ex-  were  preludious  to  the  assumption  of  the  Supreme 

-  Masonic  Authority  in  England,  by  the  Lod^e  at 

I  ihain  Collc^',  a;ul  gave  tonic  of  hit  property  in  I.a>n(lon,  fur  the  London.  This  encroachment  Upon  the  Masonic  ju- 
rmlnwDient  of  teieii  I..eelure»  in  Divinity,  I..aw,  Phytic,  Aftnt-  _ 

noniv.  Rhetoric,  Geometry,  and  .Mntic,  at  JE-iO  each.  He  . j  „ 

erected  at  his  own  expense,  that  noble  building,  the  HofpU  Ex-  *  The  universal  tysteaa  ef  rreemMoiiry  estoblislied  ail  over 

change,  and  gave  it  to  the  cjty  of  London  for  the  accomoiuda-  the  continent  of  Europe  froea  tiiAe  immemorial,  as  well  as  its 
tioB  of  the  merchants.  He  died  November  21,  1579,  aged  60  Great  Britain,  has  continued  in  those  countries  down  to  the  pre¬ 
hears.  sent  day  The  brethren  were,  every  where,  desigiMled  as 

•  Subsequently  this  TiOdge  took  the  name  of  the  Afoet  An-  Free  and  Areeptetl  Mntont .  The  Lodge  at  York,  in  926.  wan 
eient  and  Uonmurtible  Society  nf  Free  nrul  Accepted  Misoi.t  modelled  after  the  form  of  the  French  OrsB;!  Lodge,  and  this 
under  the  ConttUution  of  England;  but  at  what  time,  or  upon  lotdge  was  in  friendly  correspondence  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
what  occasion,  1  am  not  able  to  ascertain.  Whether  their  England,  in  17frS,  when  tte  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  Grand  Maa- 


meetings 

under  a  n 


mi.te.  The  last  is  probable.  I  therefore  speak  of  the  Grand  tJnmd  Master,  an  allmnce  was  6>nne«>  with  the  (>nuMl  ^ge, 
Lodi^e  of  Knziand,  and  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  indif-  at  Berlin,  then  under  the  jnrirfictioB  of  Prince  Hesse  Darm- 
ferentiy,  as  the  same  liody  under  different  names.  The  Lodges  stadt.  In  177S,  when  the  Duke  of  Manchester  was  Grand 


were  ealled  by  different  names,  thereby  implying,  that  distinc  tJie  Prince  of  Woles,  now  Geo  oe  IV  was  Grand  Master,  the 
tire  appellations  are  matters  of  indiffcfrnce,  nhlere  the  coustK  Baron  de  Silverhjelni,  who  had  received  the  Airfest  decrees  of 
tution  IS  lawful,  and  the  work  according  to  ancient  uaage.  In  Ma.sonry,  was  received  by  the  (imnd  IjOdge  of  Enriand,  as  the 
the  olHcial  acts  of  that  great  and  glorious  event,  the  Aneieid  repenseotative  of  the  nsitiooal  Gu*nd  Lod«  of  Sweden.  Tliese 
York  Grand  Lodge  wa.s  tnns  distsnguished '  The  Most  Ancient  fireumstances  will  show.  t^tXhti  sasiie.iuad^entalpnnriples 
and  Honmirable  Society  of  Free  and  A'-epted  M.uons,  nceof-  which  united  the  Lodges  in  England,  at  their  first  fonnatton, 
ding  (o  the  old  Inetitutions ;  and  the  f  •odems,  as  they  weth  with  the  Lodges  on  the  continent  nfEnm|^,  still  continued  to 
tomeilDies  but  imiiro|ierly  called,  Ihe  Mott  Ancient  am'd  Ho.i-  be  the  princime  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  or  of  Free 
ourable  Sod'  ly  of  Free  and  Accepted  .l/osont,  under  the  Can-  and  Accepted  Masons,  and,  therefore,  that  this  La^dge  continued 
•titution  qf  England.  Ia  tliis  union  tlie  I^idge  at  York  is  not  i  to  profess  the  genuine  principles  of  priautne  Masonry,  as  uni 
mentioned.  {  versally  acknowledged  by  the  craft. 
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ARTS  AND  SOISNOSS. 


risdiction  of  an  independent  Grand  Lodge,  was  con-  Maditon  Lodge,  No.  398,  Madiaon,  Madison  co. 

trary  to  every  principle  of  genuine  Freemasonry;  Election  23d  Dec.  5825.  William  Berry,  Jr.  W.  From  the  (lA>odo«)  Aim»u  of  PhUMophy. 

the  Constitutions  and  usages  of  the  Order,  and  as  Master;  Daniel  P.  Parsons,  Senior  Warden;  James  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

manifestly  unjust,  as  it  would  be  for  the  Governor  Cooledge,  Junior  Warden;  John  Lucas,  Treasurer;  Our  readers  are  probably  aware  of  the  alteration 

and  Judges  of  South-Carolina,  to  exercise  any  juris-  Daniel  Barker,  Secretary;  Edmund  Mize,  Senior  that  is  about  to  take  place  in  the  standard  for  weights 

diction  or  authority,  in  North-Carolina,  or  Georgia.  Deacon;  J.  J.  Spencer,  JuniorjDeacon;  Ralph  War-  and  measures,  and  the  change  b  so  considerable  as 
There  is  but  little  doubt,  that  this  unmasonic  conduct  ner  and  James  House,  Stewards;  Henry  Beardsley,  to  form  a  distinct  era  in  the  metrological  annals  of 
embarrassed,  an.i  weakened  the  Lodge  at  York  till  Tyler.  this  country.  We  subjoin  the  most  important  fact* 

at  length,  the  paramount  Masonic  power  was  nearly,  -  -  . . -  - - - -  connected  with  the  subject, 

if  not  entirely  transferred  to  the  Lodge  of  Eng-  commv.nic.itkd  fok  the  kscritoik.  All  the  powers  and  regulations  contained  in  the 

land.  MAaOMTC  OSZL  various  former  acts,  authorizing  the  searching  for, 

It  was  net  long,  however,  before  the  Grand  Lodge  masowio  oob.  seizing,  and  destroying  of  weights  and  measures 

in  London  was  vuited  with  retributive  justice,  and  by  Br.  stone,  of  ReniytaervUU,  and  sung  at  not  comformable  to  the  standards,  are,  with  the  pen- 

felt  the  grievance  arising  from  the  existence  of  two  alties  and  forfeitures,  declared  to  apply  to  standards 

ruling  bodies  in  the  same  jurisdiction.  The  publica-  ’  establbhed  by  these  acts. 

tions  of  the  day  state  that  “  in  1738,  some  disagree-  O,  M«n^  how  deep  thy  fall.  The  standard  of  weight  b  the  pound  troy  of  5760 

able  altercations  arose  in  the  Society.  A  numlwr  of  flow’r»*ha/irTOwn  grains,  and  the  avoirdupois  pound  declared  to  con- 

dissatisfied  brethren  seperated  themselves  from  the  The  thorn  and  thintle  sprung;^  ’  tain  7000  of  such  grains.  The  legblature  has  there 

regular  Lodges, and  held  meetings  indifferent  places  A  moral  gloom  fore  made  no  alteration  in  the  weights;  but  an  al- 

for  the  purpose  of  initiating  persons  into  Masonry,  Thy  aoul  o’erspreaJ,  teration,  to  the  extent  of  about  one  grain  in  the  av- 

contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  These  BecMrthT*de»^  oirdupois  pound,  has  become  necessary,  from  some 

fAlrirtor  xro  irf  O  ar»  rtf'  tllA  ^  ir\AF«aav«atf»at  awa  iVsA  iFaan*  an 


ruling  bodies  in  the  same  jurisdiction.  The  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  day  state  that  “  in  1738,  some  disagree¬ 
able  altercations  arose  in  the  Society.  A  number  of 
dissatisfied  brethren  seperated  themselves  from  the 
regular  Lodges, and  held  meetings  indifferent  places 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  persons  into  Masonry, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  These 
seceding  brethren,  taking  advantage  of  tlie  breach 
which  had  been  made  in  the  friendly  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  Grand  Lodges  of  London  and  York,  on 
being  censured  for  their  conduct,  immediately  assum¬ 
ed,  voithout  axtihority,  the  character  of  York  Mmsojis;” 
an  appellation  never  before  known.  The  number  of 
these  brethren  soon  increased,  and  many  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  joining  them,  gave  respectability  to  their  mea¬ 
sures,  and  strength  to  their  institution.  They  formed 
a  new  Grand  Lodge  in  London,  under  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons.  In  173St^ 
several  severe  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Lodge 
of  England,  and,  subsequently,  the  Ancient  York 
Lodges  were  declared  illegal,  and  their  members  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  “  household  of  faith.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  measures,  the  York  Masons  continued 
to  increase,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  declared  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  modem  Masons,  and  themselves,  to  be 
working  according  to  the  old  institutions.  This  was 
sufficient.  Antiquity  is  dear  to  a  Mason’s  heart.  In¬ 
novation  b  treason,  and  saps  the  venerable  fabric 
of  the  Order.  The  York  Masons  were,  therefore, 
encouraged,  and  soon  after  were  recognized  bv  the 
fraternity  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  acknowledg¬ 
ed  as  a  regular  body.* 

It  is  recorded  in  the  holy  writings,  'the' first  great 
light  of  Masonry,  that  “  there  must  be  no  schism  in 
the  body.”  1  Cor.  xii.  25.  There  ia  nothing  that 
can  justify  a  schism  among  the  fraternity  of  our  Or¬ 
der.  The  foundation  stones  of  the  Masonic  Temple 
have  engraven  upon  them.  Religion  and  Morality — 
Virtue  and  Science — Upion  and  Brotherly-love — 
Charity  and  Benevolence — Obedience  to  govern¬ 
ment — but  schbm  defaces  them  all.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  that  can  warrant  a  separation  from  a  law¬ 
fully  constituted  govering  body,  but  where  there  b 
a  manifest,  and  determined  dereliction  of  Masonic 
principles,  the  removal  of  the  ancient  landmarks, 
and  a  prostitution  of  the  objects  of  the  institution,  to 
other  purposes  than  those  which  har  e  been  univer¬ 
sally  received  and  acknowledged.  Union  and  har¬ 
mony  must  be  preserved  at  any  sacrifice,  short  of 
principle.  Brotherly-love,  and  obedience  to  authori¬ 
ty,  must  subsist  among  the  craft,  or  the  institution 
can  never  answer  the  great  and  beneficent  purposes 


Now  niontters  roam'd  abroad; 
I'rropeiituoui  ktorms  began; 
And  violence  and  fraud. 

Made  man  the  foe  of  man — 
But  in  ihik  dark 
Cold  i.ight  of  aiu, 

Wai  left  to  shine 
The  social  spark. 

Say,  what  mere  earthly  tie 
Can  lasting  Union  give. 

While  in  this  veil  we  sigh 
And  ’mid  such  dangers  live  I 
O,  Masonrv, 

To  willing  hearts 
Thy  bond  imparts 
BIcss'd  Unity. 

Our  dismal  course  to  cheer, 
Lo,  sympathy  attends; 

She  drives  away  our  fear 
And  yields  us  faithful  friends 
The  crystal  dew 
or  Pity  falls, 

V  •  The  soul  recalls 

Her  pow’rs  anew. 

While  Virtue’s  path  we  keep, 
Our  dangers  all  shall  flee. 

And  joyous  we  shall  reap 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 

Tiu  in  the  fields, 

Of  Bliss  above, 
Triumphant  Love 
Her  harvest  yields! 

Friends  of  the  mystic  tie 
Go,  fill  the  world  with  p  i. 
Go,  wipe  afflictions  eye; 

Nor  let  your  kindness  cease 
Until  your  prize 
Of  endless  rest 
Shall  be  possess'd. 
Beyond  the  skies. 

Then  yours  shall  be  the  aid 
Of  God,  your  guiding  friend, 
While  groping  in  the  shade 
Of  rhilung  DMth  you  bend. 
Thus  end  your  woes : — 
A  blaze  of  light 
From  regions  bright 
Shall  Heav'n  dismose' 


OAXsin«i>AX.  or  oososuirzoATzoifs. 


for  which  it  was  establbhed.  next  regular  meetings.  pacity  bears  to  the  various  old  measures  b  as  follows 

-  oc  -1 9492,  say  a  fifth  part,  or  20  per  cent,  larger 

«».*  ^^0IUC  hutory  it  appws  that,  Temple  R.  A.  Chapter,  do.  do.  28  the  wine  measure. 

the  Grand  Lodge  at  York  was  formed  after  the  modle  of  the  Master’s  Lodge,  do.  April  3  i gofi?  .  .ivtioth  nart  nr  1  9  ^  nor  oonr 

Grand  Lodge  Fiance,  A.  D.  926.  and  the  Grand  Lodge  at  Mount  Vernon  Lodire  do  do  6  a*‘*tietti  part,  or  1  2-3  per  cent 

London,  after  the  model  of  the  York  Lodge,  A.  D.  15677  It  ^  ao-  ao-  o  smaller  than  tne  beer  measure,  which  difference  is 

likewise  appears  that,  they  had  “the  tame  constitutions,  char-  ^  equal  to  little  more  than  one  cubic  inch  in  a  quart, 

get,  regulations,  &e.  that  they  wew  equally  zealous  for  the  Ineltable  ^dge,  do.  .  ^  This  difference  from  the  old  coal  measure  will  be 

“e?ar’  1'."  i 

land.  The  Grand  LocUk  of  Ancient  York  Masons  was  notes-  T  r* i.>»  £r  i  vf  ®  Chaldron. 

ublisked  until  A.  dTitw.  Tkc  Lodge  at  York  was,  therefore,  McDonough  Lodge, Greenbush, 1st  &  3d  M.  in  e.  mo.  A  further  alteration  is  made,  by  inference,  from 
founded  812  yeer^a^  the  Lo^  of  ^gl^,  171  yem  before  Apollo  Chapter,  Troy,  April  4  the  declared  proportions  of  the  weight  and  cubical 

tLe1^«'could  be^^rn  Apollo  Lodge  do.  do.  11  contents  of  the  imperial  gallon,  which  b  interesting 

therefore,  could  poMiUy  be  modem.  _ _  St.  Georp’s  Lodge,  Schenectady,  3d  Mon.  ,u  e  mo.  to  scientific  men;  viz.  tHat  the  specific  gravity  of 

_  ..junijLSJi  Mwi  J, _ _ _  Rome  Chajner,  Rome,  ®  water,  hitherto  established  at  1000  ounces  per  cubic 

EUOTIOW  or  OmCBM.  Coxsackie  Chapter,  Coxsackie,  Tues.  pr.  f.  m  j,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  997.1 364  ounces 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Rensselaerville, 

do. 


The  standard  of  weight  b  the  pound  troy  of  5760 
grains,  and  the  avoirdupois  pound  declared  to  con¬ 
tain  7000  of  such  grains.  The  legblature  has  there 
fore  made  no  alteration  in  the  weights;  but  an  al¬ 
teration,  to  the  extent  of  about  one  grain  in  the  av¬ 
oirdupois  pound,  has  become  necessary,  from  some 
supposed  inacuracy  in  the  old  standards  kept  in  the 
exchequer. 

The  measures  for  length  and  superficies  are  not 
altered. 

The  standard  measures  of  capacity,  as  well  fur 
liquids  as  dry  goods,  are  all  founded  on  the  imperial 
gallon,  established  by  these  acts,  and  directed  to  con¬ 
tain  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  at  62  deg 
of  heat,  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches;  the  same 
being  in  bulk  equal  to  277.274  cubic  inches;  and  all 
other  measures  are  to  be  taken  in  parts  or  multiples 
of  the  said  gallon. 

The  quart  to  be  one-fourth  part  of  the  gallon,  and 
to  contain  69.3185  cubic  inches,  or  2  1-2  lbs  of  water. 

The  pint  to  be  one-eight  part  of  the  gallon',  and 
to  contain  34.65925  cubic  inches,  or  1  1-4  lb.  of  water. 

Two  gallons  to  be  a  peck,  and  to  contain  554.749 
cubic  inches,  or  20  lbs.  of  water. 

Eight  gallons  to  be  a  bushel,  and  to  contain 
2218.192  cubic  inches,  or  80  lbs.  of  water. 

Eight  busheU  to  be  a  quarter  of  corn,  or  other 
dry  goods. 

No  particular  form  or  proportion  is  directed  for  the 
bushel  or  other  measures  used  for  corn  or  other  goods, 
usually  told  by  strike  measure.  The  strike  is  direc¬ 
ted  to  be  round  and  straight,  and  of  the  same  diam¬ 
eter  from  end  to  end. 

The  standard  for  coals,  lime,  fruit,  and  other 
goods,  commonly  sold  by  heaped  measure,  it  'the 
aforesaid  brnshel,  to  be  made  round  (we  must  pre¬ 
sume  cylindrical),  with  a  plain  and  even  bottom, 
and  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  diameter  from  out¬ 
side  to  outside ;  and  when  used,  to  be  heaped  in  the 
form  of  a  cone;  such  cone  to  be  of  the  height  of  at 
least  six  inches,  the  outside  of  the  bushel  being  the 
extremity  of  the  base  of  such  cone;  and  including 
the  cone,  it  will  contain  2815.4887  cubic  inches, 
which  gives  597.2967  cubic  inches,  being  26  and 
12-13th8  percent,  or  2  and  2-13th8  of  a  gallon 
above  the  corn  bushel,  for  the  contents  of  the  cone. 

All  other  measures  used  for  coals  and  other  goods, 
sold  by  heaped  measure,  are  to  be  made  cylindrical, 
__  with  the  diameter  at  the  least  double  the  depth 
thereof,  and  the  height  of  the  cone  three-fourths  the 
depth  of  the  measure. 

The  proportion  that  the  new  imperial  measure  of  ca¬ 
pacity  bears  to  the  various  old  measures  it  as  follows 
„  — 1.9492,  say  a  fifth  part,  or  20  per  cent,  larger 

^  than  the  wine  meuure. 


^'P*^**  ^  1 — 69.67,  say  a  sixtieth  part,  or  1  2-3  per  cent. 

®  smaller  than  the  beer  measure,  which  difference  is 
4  equal  to  little  more  than  one  cubic  inch  in  a  quart. 
...  This  difference  from  the  old  coal  measure  will  be 
AF“  ®  very  trifling,  it  being  only  3-5th8  of  a  pint  larger 
do.  5  Jq  a  chaldron. 

L.  in  e.  mo.  A  further  alteration  is  made,  by  inference,  from 


EZ.BOTZOM  OF  OFrzcmuk 


Coxsack 


hajner,  Rome,  Wed.  af.f.  m  vvater,  hitherto  established  at  1000  puno 

le  Chapter,  Coxsackie,  Tues.  pr.  f.  m  foot,  is  now  calculated  at  the  rate  of  997. 

tel . .  A”-. .  «"  [Sd.nk7i. 


TV  it  .  .  Ark  Lodge,  do.  Mond.  pr.f.  m 

McDonough  Lodge,  No.  248,  Greenliusfc.  Westerlo  Fayette  Lodge,  Westerlo,  Wed.  pr.  f.m. 

Ruell  Clapp,  Master;  James  Stevens,  Senior  War-  Dansville  R.  A.  C.  Dansville  Village,  Fri.  pr.  f.  m. 
den;  Merrick  Ross,  Junior  Warden;  Jacob  S.  Mil-  Dansville  Lodge,  do.  Mon.  pr.fim. 

ler,  ^cretary;  Solomon  Cone,  Treasurer;  A.  J.  Auburn  Chapter,  Auburn,  Thurs. pr.  f. m.  1 
Higginbothem,  Senior  Deacon;  James  A.  Hutchin-  Catskill  Chapter,  Catskill,  Mon.  pr.  f.  m.  con 

eon,  Junior  Deacon;  James  Jordan  aud  Josiab  Brea-  Catskill  Lodge,  do.  Thurs.  pr.  f.  m.  gyi 

key,  Stewards;  Z.  Wilbur,  Tylet.  Federal  Chapter,  Watertown,  Wed.  pr.ft  m.  poi 


[Scientijic  Gazette. 
From  the  (iMndon)  Teehnienl  Repoeitory. 

SCIENCE  OF  GYMNASTICS. 


Mon.  pr.f.m.  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  GYMNASTICS. 
Thurs.  pr.  f.  m.  TTie  French  government  having  resolved  to  eiv 
Mon.  pr.f.  m.  courage  the  institution  of  M.  Amoros,  professor  of 
Thurs.  pr.  f.  m.  gymnastics,  at  Paris,  the  minister  of  the  interior  ap- 
Wed.  pr.f.  m.  pointed  five  commisioners  to  examine  in  all  their 


No.  9.]  THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM.  6T 

parts  the  gymnastic  exercises,  and  to  report  thereon  siders  that  there  were  six  distinct  varieties,  which  One  night,  Giuseppe  was  with  his  companions  on 
in  detail.  M.  Amoros  first  gave  the  committee  an  he  names,  1.  Caucasian,  or  European  Arabs;  2.  Hy-  the  high  road,  waiting  till  clunce  or  go^  fortune 
idea  of  what  he  calls  elementary  exercises,  which  perboreaii:  3.  Mongoliaii;  4.  American;  6.  May-  should  throw  some  prey  in  their  way.  About  the 
consist  in  chaunting  different  pieces,  the  rhythm  of  lay;  6.  Ethiopian.  Cuvier  reduced  the  number  of  break  of  day,  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  and 
each  of  which  corresponds  with  various  movements  vwieties  to  three.  Virey,  in  his  History  of  Man,  soon  a  carriage,  drawn  by  post-horses,  appeared, 
of  the  legs,  arms,  and  body,  which  the  pupils  execute  divided  the  genus  into  two  species,  according  to  the  with  a  servant  seated  behind,  and  having  the  ap- 
on  the  spot,  A  metrometer  (metronome)  regulates  facial  angle,  noting  three  varieties,  and  subvarieties  pearance  of  belonging  to  a  person  of  rank.  The 
these  motiens.  A  pupil  thus  learns  to  measure  time  to  each  species.  Desmoulins  has  lately  further  di-  brigands,  putting  a  pistol  to  the  postillion’s  head,  de- 
and  space,  to  regulate  with  precision  tlie  common  vided  the  genus  man  into  eleven  species;  and  Bory  sired  him  to  stop ;  while  the  servant  who  was  placed 
jtep,  the  accelerated  step,  and  the  leaps  of  the  gyin-  Saint  Vincent,  in  a  very  elaborate  paper  on  the  va-  behind  the  carriage,  begged,  with  every  sympton  of 
nastic  course.  These  exercises  impress  upon  their  rieties  and  species  of  this  genus,  has  added  four  fear,  that  his  life  might  oe  spared,  as  he  had  heavy 
different  movements  a  rhythm  which  befits  them;  other  species  to  this  extended  list,  and  has  given  the  sins  on  his  conscience  and  wished  to  confess  before 
they  give  greater  developements  to  the  voice,  and  peculiarities,  habits,  manners,  and  appearances  of  he  died.  The  person  who  was  inside,  and  who,  be- 
more  force  to  the  lungs ;  they  render  the  joints  more  each  of  the  species,  and  an  account  of  their  probable  ing  fast  asleep,  bad  not  at  first  heard  what  passed, 
suple,  prepare  the  pupils  for  fatigue,  and  dispose  origin.  He  divided  the  genus  into  two  sections;  but  being  awakenened  by  the  cries  of  his  servants, 
them  to  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  committee  the  first,  he  called  Leiotrichi,  or  smooth-haired  men,  and  the  oath’s  of  Giuseppe’s  men,  who  threatened 
were  too  enlightened  not  to  appreciate  the  advanta-  which  he  again  subdivides  into  those  which  are  pe-  to  send  him  into  the  next  world,  “  with  all  his  sins 
ges  of  chaunting  in  connection  with  gymnastic  ex-  culiartothe  Old  VVorld,  a*  1.  Himo  Japetiew,  the  upon  his  head,”  unless  he  held  his  peace.  Signor 
ercises.  To  accustom  the  pupils  to  preserve  their  sons  of  Noah,  which  he  divided  into  several  races;  Spontini  at  length  opened  the  caraiage  door.  He 
equilibrium,  so  necessary  in  certain  cases  of  danger,  2.  Homo  Arabicus,  the  Ar.Tbs:  3.  Homo  Indicus,  the  was  a  little  fat  old  man,  wearing  the  clerical  dress, 
M.  Amoros  made  three  of  the  professors  take  a  ball  Hindoos;  4.  Homo  Scythietts,  the  Scythians;  5.  Ho-  a  man  of  some  dignity  of  appearance,  and  evident- 
offilbs.  and  hold  it  sometimes  with  the  left  hand,  mo  .Vimeus,  the  Chinese.  Secondly,  those  smooth-  ly  also  perfectly  conscious  of  it,  and  not  unwilling 
sometimes  with  the  right,  the  superior  extremity  haired  men  which  are  common  to  the  Old  and  New  to  shew  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  bis  own  impor- 
horizontally  extended,  and  advanced  in  front.  The  VVorld,  as,  6.  Homo  Hyperboretu,  the  Laplanders;  tance.  Giuseppe  desired  him  to  leave  the  carriage, 
same  exercise  was  repeated  with  the  inferior  ex-  7.  Homo  AVplaniomt,  the  Malays  and  New  Zcalan-  that  he  might  inspect  it;  but  he,  with  considerable 
tremities,  the  ball  being  supported  alternately  by  ders;  8.  Homo  Australasictu,  the  Sew  Hollanders,  tranquillity,  refused  to  do  so,  and  said,  that  if  they 
each  foot.  To  sustain  the  enort,  maintain  the  sta-  Thirdly,  the  straight-haired  men,  which  are  pecul-  knew  who  he  was,  they  would  not  expose  them- 
tion,tokeep  all  the  moveable  points  of  the  body  in  iar  to  the  New  World,  as,  9.  Homo  Columbicus,  the  slevestothedanger  of  interrupting  him,  but  would  ra- 
a  fixed  position,  to  sulnect  the  extremities  to  the  Caraibes;  10.  Homo  Americanus,  the  Americ.an.s :  ther  allow  him  quietly  to  proceed  on  his  way.  “And 
tarsus,  and  make  the  different  points  of  the  latter  a  and  11.  Homo  Patigonicus,  the  Patagonians.  The  who  may  you  be?”  asked  Giuseppe.  “Signor  Spon- 
solid  pivot,  which  maintains  the  effort  and  re-e»tab-  second  section  he  designates  by  the  name  of  Oul>^-  tini,”  replied  the  important  personage,  “  Secretary 
lishes  the  centre  of  gravity,  are  the  princip;il  mus-  trichi,OT  crivped-haired  men,  which  are  usually  cal-  to  his  Holiness,  and  now  going,  by  his  order, to  Bo- 
cular  actions  which  this  exercise  require.  The  pu-  led  Negroes.  The  w’hite  varieties  of  this  tribe  are  logna,  on  business  of  the  utmost  importance.”  At 
pils  in  the  court  and  stadium  then  applied  the  theo-  not  known.  12.  Homo  O-'thiopicus,  the  (Ethiopean;  these  w’ords,  he  threw  himself*back  in  the  carriage, 
retie  principles  which  they  had  just  learned,  and  13.  Homo»Cafer,  the  C»fre;  14  ILmo  Mrlaninus,  expecting,  no  doubt,  that,  after  having  told  his  name 
here  the  committee  witnessed  the  utility  of  the  gym-  the  Colchin  Chinese;  and  15.  Homo  Jlottentotvs,  and  errand,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  proceed.  Judge 
nastic  method.  They  saw  with  what  precision  all  the  Hottentots.  '  of  his  astonishment,  when  Giuseppe,  placing  tw’o  of 

the  various  exercises  were  performed,  as  well  those  i  each  side  of  his  carriage,  told  him  that 

that  required  great  rapidity  of  motion,  as  those  that  _ ”^*^*  ^•**^”  _  he  was  the  very  person  he  wanted — that,  for  a  thou- 

-depend  on  firmnes  and  strength.  Many  among  them  oruSSZlPPlI,  sand  crown.s  he  would  notallow  him  to  proceed  a 

obtained  250,  440,  and  550  degrees  of  the  free  dy-  the  celebrated  Italian  bandit.  step  further  on  his  road,  but  that  as  he  felt  the  high- 

iiamometer,  for  it  is  by  this  instrument  that  Amoros  (Concluded  from  page  39.)  est  respect  for  his  Holiness  and  his  Honourable  Re¬ 

calculates  the  progressive  developements  of  their  At  midnight  the  companions  of  Giuseppe  set  off  retary,  so  far  from  treating  him  with  disrespect,  be 
muscular  power.  on  their  errand,  and  soon  after  returned  with  an  old  would  immediately  take  him  to  his  own  residence. 

We  have  seen  feeble  and  timid  men  acquire,  in  a  priest,  his  eyes  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  and  all  and  make  him  welcome.  Signor  Spontini  wished 
short  time,  by  gymnastic  e.xerc  ises,  very  considers-  his  limbs  trembling  with  fear.  Giuseppe,  however,  to  argue  against  such  a  proceeding;  but  it  was  in 
ble  strength  and  boldness,  and  their  moral  energy  soon  comforted  him,  by  assuring  that  so  far  from  vain.  Giuseppe  ordered  his  men  to  drive  to  the 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  physical  being  in  any  danger,  this  event  would  probably  prove  mountain;  and  at  the  mountain  they  soon  arrived, 
strengtn.  From  the  stadium  the  pupils  proceeded  the  happiest  in  his  life,  provided  he  would  readily  The  Secretary,  on  entering  the  cavern,  considered 
to  the  inclosure  where  the  machines  were  erected,  perform  what  he  should  request  him  to  do.  He  then  himself  as  a  lost  man,  but  Giuseppe  soon  comforted 
and  where  they  performed  the  exercises  of  running  stated  that  he  wished  him  to  confess  a  young  girl,  him.  “  Your  fate  and  mine,  (said  he)  are  in  your 
over  inclined  planes,  clearing  barriers,  climbing  who  was  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  after  that  hands.  If  you  will  consent  to  do  what  I  shall  re¬ 
masts,  walking  upon  unstable  beams,  mounting  lad-  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  between  her  and  quest,  the  palace  of  his  Holiness  himself  could  not 
ders  by  means  of  ropes  and  poles,  and  by  men  so  him.  “Oh!”  exclaimed  the  delighted  monk,  (who,  afford  you  a  safer  retreat  than  this  will  prove;  but 
suspended  as  to  serve  as  ladders,  and  descending  provided  his  body  was  safe  in  this  world,  cared  little  if  you  refuse,  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  power  of  his 
again  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  commission-  what  became  of  the  souls  of  the  other  people  in  the  Holiness,  could  not  save  you  from  instant  death, 
ers, surprised  at  the  strength,  suppleness,  agilityand  next,)  “  if  this  be  all,  you  shall  be  satisfied,  and  if  VVhat  I  wish  is  this;  to  write  that  you,  and  the  im- 
address  of  the  pupils,  testified  their  satisfaction,  and  you  wish  it,  I  w'ill  even  confess  and  marry  every  one  portant  documents  that  yon  have  with  you,  are  now 
acknowledged  the  utility  of  the  exercises.  These  of^'our  men,  and  as  many  more  as  you  please.”  in  my  hands,  and  that  both  you  and  they  will  have 
were  terminated  by  their  vaulting  over  wooden  hur-  ■' No,”  said  Giuseppe,  “  loe  never  confess;  but  the  ceased  to  exist  in  three  days,  unless  his  Holiness 
ses,  and  also  over  living  ones,  and  by  the  conquer-  good  lady  who  is  about  to  become  my  wife  is  a  good  sends  me,  in  his  own  hand  wmting,  a  promise  of  |m- 
ors  receiving  the  prizes  due  to  their  superior  skill.  Catholic,  and,  to  satisfy  her,  I  wish  every  thing  t  don  for  myself  and  my  men,  and  a  sufficient  pension 
The  design  of  this  instructor  is  not  merely  to  re-  be  done  comme  il  faut.”  The  priest  was  then  intro-  to  enable  my  wife  and  myself,  to  live  like  honest 
gulatc  and  perfect  the  physical  powers  of  his  pupils,  duced  to  his  fair  penitent,  whom  he  very  seriously  people  in  an  humble  but  respectable  manner.”  Sig- 

but  to  teach  and  dispose  them  to  lend  assistance  to  exhorted  to  submit  with  resignation  to  her  fate,  an  nor  Spontini  wished  to  present  that - but  Giuseppe 

the  w’eak,  and  to  aid  their  fellow-creatures  when  in  act  which  required  on  the  part  of  Catherine  less  stopped  him:  “I  have  rio  time  to  lose  (said  he)  in 
danger.  Those  who  first  witness  these  exercises  are  violence  to  her  own  feelings  and  inclinations  than  arguing:  here  are  pens  ink  and  paper;  and  here,  (he 
in  constant  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  pupils.  But  the  good  father  seemed  to  suppose.  The  confession  added,  laying  his  band  on  his  belt,  with  a  look  that 
their  elementary  lessons  accustom  them  giadually  to  over,  the  marriage  was  performed,  and  the  priest,  chilled  the  poor  signor’s  blood  with  horror)  here  is  a 
Lteasure  their  force  and  skill;  they  are  able,  by  well  paid  fot  his  trouble,  was  taken  back  as  he  had  pistol;  I  shall  return  in  an  hour;  If  the  leUer  is  not 
proceeding  from  simple  to  compound  exercises,  to  been  brought;  and  on  arriving  at  his  cell,  de-  then  written,  your  doom  is  sealed.”  Itwillberea- 
acquire  solid  instruction.  If  accidents  occur,  they  lighted  at  his  own  safety,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  dily  believed,  that  on  GiuMppe’s  return,  the  letter 
arise  evidently  from  disobedience,  presumption,  or  handful  of  gold  which  Giusesppe  had  given  him,  he  was  prepared— a  man  was  immediately  sent  with  it, 
forgetfulness  of  principles  so  well  e.xplained  and  thankedhispatronsaintfor  his  kind  protection;  and,  and  at  the  exniration  of  the  ffiree  days  was  probably 
applied  in  this  establishment.  Every  needful  pre-  already  reckoning  on  the  good  things  which  this  expected  with  as  much  anxiety  by  Catharine  and 
caution  is  taken  to  secure  tbe  pupils  from  accident,  gold  might  procure,  he  muttered  within  himself,  her  husband,  as  by  Signor  Spontini.  On  the  mor- 
A  thick  bed  of  sand  is  spread  at  the  foot  of  each  ma-  “  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.”  ning  of  the  third  day,  however,  an  answer  was  re¬ 
chine,  nets  are  extended  around  the  masts,  aqd  the  Catharine  enioyed  considerable  happiness  with  ceived,  stating  that  the  Rouiaii  Government  com- 

less  skilful  pupils  are  supported  by  belts,  while  their  Giuseppe,  to  whom  she  was  sincerely  attached,  and  plied  with  the  terms  proposed  by  Giuseppe,  who, 
motions  are  carefully  watched  and  encouraged  by  who,  on  his  part,  neglected  nothing  that  could  con-  knowing  that  such  arrangements  are  not  only  com- 

the  professors.  The  pupil  in  this  remarkable  ses-  tribute  to  her  happiness.  Sometimes,  however,  mon  in  Italy,  but  always  strictly  adhered  to,  inmie- 

sion  evinced  the  greatest  docility.  thoughts  of  home,  of  her  father,  and  above  all  of  diately  repaired  to  Rome.  A  lodging  was  given 

[Silliman'a  Journal,  fol.  A’.  the  degrading  and  dangerous  rank  which  her  hus-  him  in  the  citadel,  until  a  suitable  place  was  found 

— -  handheld  in  society,  passed  across  her  mind,  and  for  his  residence,  and  the  aniount  of  his  pension  fixed. 

From  ihr  (London)  AnnJs  nfPhilosopIiy  then  Catharine  felt  by  no  means  happy.  Giuseppe  This  was  done  shortly  after;  and  the  writer  of  this 

CM  the  Species  or  V’^arieties  of  Ike  Human  R  ice.  knowing  this,  anxiously  watched  for  an  opportunity  little  history  saw,  in  a  few  months,  Catharine,  re- 

Linnwus,  in  his  “  Systems  Nature*,”  divided  man  of  doing  some  action  which  might  obtain  a  free  conciled  with  her  father;  who  said  she  now  felt  com- 
into  four  varieties,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  pardon  from  the  Roman  Government;  the  opportu-  pletely  h.rppy,  since  she  could  think  of  her  husbA.-.d 
skin,  giving  each  variety  the  name  of  the  part  of  the  uity  soon  offered,  and  Giuseppe,  as  it  will  be  seen,  without  feat  and  without  shame, 
world  wheie  it  was  most  comnion.  Dumeiille  con-tdid  not  allow  it  to  escape. 


^8  nlE  ESCKlTOlk;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MiSCKLLANKOLS  ALBUM.  [Voi..  I. 
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POFUIiAR  TALES.  body  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  torments  of  her  mind,  .ind  that  he,  brother  Vadbled,  should  introduce  them 

_  _ _ _ —  The  crowd  of  thoughts  which  agitated  her  breast,  to  his  reverence,  and  to  M.  I..ouvois,  who  would  say 

THE  HURON.  communicated  to  her  veins  a  more  dangerous  poison  a  word  to  them  in  his  antichamber.’ 

There  are  few  of  the  tales  of  V’oltaire,  that  can  be  than  that  of  the  most  burning  fever.  “  To  which  he  added,  ‘  that  the  history  of  the  Hu 

read  with  more  genuine  pleasure  than  that  of  the  “  Another  physician  was  called  in.  This,  instead  ron,  and  his  combat  against  the  English,  had  been 
Huron  or  Pupil  of  Nature.  It  contains  the  finest  of  assisting  natme,and  leaving  it  to  act  in  a  young  ’■elated  to  the  King;  th  it  doubtless  the  King  would 
satire  'against  the  vices  which  existed  in  France  at  person,  whose  organs  recalled  the  vital  stream,  ap  leign  to  take  notice  of  him  in  passing  through  the 
one  time,  and  in  short,  ever  presents  to  the  view,  plied  himself  solely  to  counteract  the  effects  of  hi^  gallery,  and  he  might  even  nod  his  head  to  him.’ 
eventspregnant  with  interest  and  delight.  brother’s  prescription.  The  disorder  in  two  day-'  “The  letter  concluded  by  (latlering  him  with 

The  Huron  is  supposed  to  betl.t  son  of  a  French  became  mortal.  The  brain,  which  is  thought  to  be  hopes  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  would  show 
family  residiim  in  Canada,  is  taken  prisoner  and  t’le  seat  of  the  mind,  was  as  violently  afflicted  as  th®  Mieir  eagerness  to  send  for  his  nephew  to  their  toi- 
brought  up  by  The  Indians  in  their  mode  of  life,  he  is  heart,  which  we  are  told  is  the  seat  of  the  passions,  lets,  and  that  several  among  them  would  say,  •  Good 
carried  to  England,  from  whence  he  visits  the  French  By  what  incomprehensible  mechanism  are  the  or-  1  ly,  Mr.  fluron ;’ and  that  he.  would  certainly  be 
coast,  and  finds,  by  accident,  his  uncle,  who  is  a  calh-  gms  in  subjection  to  sentiment  atid  thought?  Hou  talked  of  at  the  King’s  supper.  The  letter  was  sign 
olicftior,& his  aunt  who  is  residing  with  her  broi  her.  is  it  that  a 'single  melancholy  idea  shall  disturb  the  'd  ‘  Your  alFectionate  brother  jesuit,  Vadbled.’ 
These  good  and  honest  people,  in  their  zeal  to  imke  whole  course  of  the  blood ;  and  that  the  blood  should  “  The  prior  having  reail  the  letter  aloud,  his  furi- 
converts,  insist  upon  having  him  baptised  in  the  true  in  turn  communicate  irregularities  to  the  hum;.n  un-  ms  nephew  for  a  moment  supprc'-sed  his  rage,  and 
faith.  Miss  St.  Yves,a  beautiful  young  French  girl,  derstanding?  What  is  that  unknown  fluid,  which  said  nothing  to  the  bearer;  but  turning  towards  the 
assists  them,  and  manages  in  one  moment,  what  they  certainly  exists,  and,  quicker  and  more  active,  than  companion  of  his  misfortunes,  asked  him  what  he 
had  beeen  labouring  months  to  effect.  In  short,  slic  light,  flies  in  less  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  into  thought  of  that  style.  “Gordon  replied,  ‘  this  then 
agrees  to  stand  his  Godmother.  The  Huron  become-  all  the  channels  of  life,  produces  sensations,  memory  is  the  way  that  men  are  treated  like  inonkies! — They 
violently  enamoured,  and  insists  upon  making  Miss  joy  or  grief,  reason  or  phrensy;  recalls  with  horror  are  first  beaten,  and  then  they  dance.’ 

.St.  Yves  his  wife,  but  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  canon  wlcal  we  would  chuso  to  forget,  and  renders  a  think-  “The  Huron,  resuming  his  character,  which  al- 
of  the  church  for  a  man  to  marry  his  godmother,  it  ing  animal  either  a  subject  of  admiration,  or  an  ob  ways  returned  in  the  great  emotionsof  his  soul,  tore 
was  opposed  by  the  holy  prior  and  the  aunt,  with  all  -ect  of  pity  and  compassion?  the  paper  to  bits,  and  tlirew  them  in  the  courier’s 

their  zeal,  who  insist  that  no  such  thing  c  m  be  effec  “These  were  the  reflections  of  the  good  old  Gor-  face.  ‘  There  is  my  answer,’  s.iid  he. 
ted  without  the  interference  of  the  Pope.  This  the  don;  and  these  observations,  so  natural,  which  men  “  His  uncle  in  terrors,  who  fancied  he  saw  thun- 
Huron  is  unwilling  to  understand.  Miss  St.  Yves  i-’  seldom  make,  did  not  prevent  his  feeling  upon  the  derholts,  and  twenty  lettres  de  cachet  at  once  fall 
shut  up  in  a  c invent.  The  Huron  becomes  nielan-  occasion;  for  he  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  upon  him,  immediately  wrote  the  best  excuse  he 
choly  and  dejected.  One  day,  while  musing  on  hi  gloomy  philosophers  who  pique  themselves  upon  could,  for  these  transports  of  passion  in  a  jmung  man 
unhappy  situation,  a  small  fleet  arrived  and  anchor-  being  insensible.  He  was  affected  at  the  fate  of  this  which  he  consiilered  as  the  ebulition  of  a  great  soul, 
ed  in  thg  river.  The  villagers  bec.-.me  alarmed,  and  voung  woman,  like  a  father  who  sees  his  child  yield  “  But  a  solicitude  of  a  more  melancholy  stamp  now 
ran  crying,  “  The  British  have  come,  and  we  shall  b«  Ing  to  a  slow  death.  The  Abbe  St.  V ves  was  despc-  -eized  every  heart.  The  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
murdered.”  The  Huj|jj»n  was  roused  from  his  trance,  rate:  the  prior  and  his  sister  shed  floods  of  tears:  b'l*  Miss  St.  Yves  was  already  sensible  of  her  approach 
he  assures  them  that  he  is  very  well  acquainted  wit)  who  could  describe  the  siteation  df  her  l^er?  All  ing  end:  she  was  serene,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  shock 
those  people,  and  informs  them  that  he  will  go  and  exp'l’ession  falls  far  short  outlie  summit  ofnis  afflic-  ing  serenity,  the  effect  of  exhausted  nature,  no  lon- 
see  the  admiral.  In  a  moment  he  is  in  the  ship,  and  tion,  and  language  here  proves  its  imperfection.  ger  able  to  withstand  the  conflict, 

asks  the  commander  if  it  is  possible  that  he  is  come  “  His  aunt  almost  lifeless,  supported  the  head  of  “  ‘Oh,  my  dear  lover!’  said  she,  in  a  faultt-ring 

to  wage  war  against  an  unarmed  people.  The  cap-  the  departing  fair  in  her  arms  :'i|er, brother  was  upon  voice,  ‘death  punishes  me  for  my  weakness;  but  1 
tain  laughs  in  his  face,  gives  him  a  hearty  drink  ol  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  be.4;  her  lover  squeezed  expire  with  the  consolation  of  knowing  you  are 
punch,  and  sends  him  on  shore.  The  Huron  is  piqued  her  hand,  which  he  bathed  in  tears;  his  groans  rent  free.  I  adored  you  whilst  I  betrayed  you,  and  1 
at  his  conduct,  resolves  to  defend  the  people, collects  the  air,  whilst  he  called  her  his  guardian  angel,  his  adore  you  in  bidding  you  an  eternal  adieu.’ 
the  militia,  places  himself  at  their  head,  and  driver  life,  his  hope,  his  better  half,  his  mistress,  his  wife.  “  She  did  not  make  a  parade  of  ridiculous  forti- 
Ihe  enemy  to  their  vessels.  The  first  thought  that  “  At  the  word ‘wife’ a  sigh  escaped  her,  whilst  she  tude;  she  did  not  understand  that  miseraljle  glorv 
struck  him  was  to  pull  down  the  convent,  and  re-  looked  at  him  with  inexpressible  tenderness,  and  of  having  some  of  her  neighbours  say,  she  died  with 
lease  his  mistress.  From  this  he  is  dissuaded  by  the  then  abruptly  gave  a  horrid  scream.  Presently,  in  courage.  Who,  at  twenty,  can  be  at  once  torn  from 
good  prior;  he  is  advised  to  go  to  Paris  and  seethe  one  of  those  intervals  when  grief,  the  oppression  of  her  lover,  from  life,  and  from  what  is  called  honour, 
king,  and  ask  a  reward  for  his  services.  He  goes;  the  senses,  and  pain  subside,  and  leave  the  soul  its  without  regret,  without  sfme  pangs?  She  felt  all 
the  ministers  laugh  at  his  iiretensions.  A  bigot  liberty  and  powers,  she  cried  out — ‘1  your  wife? —  the  horror  of  her  situation, and  made  it  felt  by  those 
writes  from  the  village  he  left,  accusing  him  of  her-  Ah!  dear  lover,  this  name,  this  happiness,  this  felici-  expiring  looks  and  accents,  which  speak  with  so 
esy  and  disaffection.  Miss  St.  Yves  then  having  noth-  ty  w'ere  not  destined  for  me! — I  die,  and  I  deserve  it.  much  energy. 

mg  to  fear,  is  liberated  by  her  friends.  She  posts  on  -1-0  ftod  of  my  heart! — O  you  whom  I  sacrificed  to  “  In  a  word,  she  shed  tears  like  other  people,  at 
the  wings  of  love  to  Paris;  is  distracted  |;it  finding  infernal  demons — it  is  done — I  am  punished — live  those  intervals  that  she  was  capable  of  giving  vent 
her  lover  in  the  Bastile.  She  goes  to  the  minister  and  be  happy.’  These  tender  but  dreadful  expres-  to  them. 

who  agrees  to  release  him  on  certain  conditions,  sions  were  incomprehensible;  yet  they  melted  and  “  I.«et  others  strive  to  celebrate  the  pompous  deaths 
which  alflict  her  a  thousand  times  more.  She  be-  terrified  cxery  heart.  She  had  the  courage  to  ex-  of  those  who  insensibly  rush  into  destruction.  This 
comes  acquainted  with  a  fashivnable  at  court,  who  ad  plain  herself,  and  her  auditors  quaked  with  astonish-  is  the  lot  of  all  animals;  we  die  like  them,  only  when 

vises  her  by  all  means  to  yield.  She!  seeks  conso-  ment,  grief,  and  pity.  They  with  one  voice  deles-  age  or  disorder  makes  us  resemble  them  in  the  stu- 

lation  from  a  corrupt  priest,  who  indirectlv  advises  ted  the  man  in  power,  who  repaired  a  shocking  vt  pidity  of  our  organs. 

the  same.  She  visits  the  minister  again.  VVornout  of  injustice  only  by  his  crimes,  and  who  had  forced  “Whoeversuffers  great  loss, must  feel  great  regret; 
with  conflicting  passions,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  the  most  amiable  innocence  to  be  his  accomplice.  •  if  it  is  stifled,  nothing  but  vanity  is  pursued,  even  in 
fears  and  distress,  she  is  ruined  by  the  minister.  She  “‘Who? — you  guilty?’ said  her  lover,  ‘  no,  you  the  arms  of  death. 

receivesherloversrelease.fliesto him, and  overcome  are  not: — guilt  can  only  be  in  the  heart :-^your’B  is  “  When  the  fatal  moment  came,  all  around  her 
with  excess  of  passion,  both  faint  in  each  other’s  devoted  solely  to  virtue  and  to  me.’  most  feelingly  expros.sed  their  grief,  by  inces.sant 

arms.  The  lover,  as  well  as  the  relatives  of  the  un-  “This  opinion  lie  corroborated  by  such  expres-  tears  and  lamentations.  The  Huron  was  senseless, 
nappy  girl,  are  ignorant  of  what  has  transpired,  sions  as  seemed  to  recall  the  beautiful  Miss  St.  Yves  Great  souls  feel  more  violent  sensation  than  those 
Where  she  has  imparted  joy  to  all  around,  she  alone  back  to  life.  She  felt  some  consolation  from  them,  6f  less  tender  dispositions.  The  good  old  Gordon 
IS  miserable,  is  alone  wretched.  She  is  seized  with  and  was  astonished  at  being  still  beloved.  The  aged  knew  enough  of  him  to  make  him  dread  that  when 
ir  malady,  when — the  tale  thus  proceeds : —  Gordon  would  have  condemned  her  at  the  time  he  he  came  to  himself,  he  would  be  guilty  of  suicide. 

“  Her  brother,  knowing  that  she  was  not  asleep,  was  only  a  Jansenist;  but  having  attained  wisdom.  All  kinds  of  arms  were  put  out  of  his  way,  which 
went  to  the  foot  of  her  bed;  he  was  astonished  at  the  he  ei-teemed  her  and  wept.  ,  the  unfortunate  man  perceived.  He  said  to  his  re¬ 

condition  he  found  her  in.  Every  body  flew  to  her;  “  In  the  midst  of  these  lamentations  and  fears,  lations  and  Gordon,  without  shedding  any  tears, 
her  lover  appeared  next  to  her  brother.  He  was  whilst  the  dangerous  situation  of  this  worthy  girl  without  a  groan,  or  the  least  emotion :  ‘Do  you  then 
certainly  the  most  alarmed,  and  the  most  affected  of  engrossed  every  breast,  and  all  were  in  the  greatest  tliink  that  any  one  upon  earth  hath  the  right  and 
anyone;  but  he  had  learned  to  unite  discretion  te  consternation,  a  courier  arrived  from  court.  ‘  A  cour-  power  to  prevent  my  putting  an  end  to  my  life?’ 
all  the  happy  gifts  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him,  ier!  from  whom? — and  vpon  what  account.’ — He  was  Gordon  took  care  to  avoid  making  a  parade  of  those 
and  a  quick  sensibility  of  decorum  began  to  prevail  sent  by  the  King’s  confes.<»or  to  the  prior  of  the  moun-  common-place  declamations,  whereby  it  is  endea- 
over  him.  tain;  it  was  not  Father  de  la  Chaise  who  wrote, but  voured  to  be  proved,  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  ex- 

“  A  neighbouring  physician  was  immediately  sent  brother  Vadbled,  his  vallet  de  charabre,  a  man  of  ercise  our  liberty  in  ceasing  to  be,  when  we  are  in  a 
for.  He  was  one  of  those  itinerant  doctors,  who  great  consequence  at  that  time,  who  acquainted  the  shocking  situation;  that  we  may  not  leave  the  house 
confound  the  last  disorder  they  were  consulted  upon  archbishops  with  the  reverend  Father’s  pleasure —  when  we  can  no  longer  remain  in  it;  that  a  man  is 
with  the  present;  who  follow  a  blind  practice,  in  a  who  gave  audience — promised  benefices,  and  some-  on  earth  ike  a  soldier  at  his  post,  as  if  it  signified  to 
science  from  which  the  most  mature  investigation  times  issued  lettres  de  cachet.  He  wrote  to  the  Ab-  the  Being  of  beings,  whether  the  conjunction  of  the 
and  just  observations,  do  not  preclude  uncertainty  be  of  the  mountain,  ‘that  his  reverence  had  been  particles  of  matter  were  in  one  spot  or  another;  im- 
and  danger.  He  greatly  increased  the  disorder,  by  informed  of  his  nephew’s  exploits;  that  his  being  potent  reasons,  to  which  a  firm  and  contemplated 
prescribing  a  fashionable  nostrum.  Can  fashion  ex-  sent  to  prison  was  through  mistake;  that  such  little  despair  disdains  to  listen,  and  to  which  Cato  replied 
tend  to  medicine? — This  phrensy  was  then  too  pre-  disgraces  frequently  happened,  and  should  therefore  only  with  the  use  of  a  poniard, 
valent  in  Paris.  not  be  attended  to;  and  in  fine,  it  behooved  him,  the  “The  Huron’s  sullen  and  dreadful  silence,  his  dole 

“The  gnef  of  Miss  St.  Yves  contributed  still  more  Prior,  to  come  and  present  his  nephew  the  next  day;  ful  aspect,  his  trembling  lips,  and  shivering  of  his 
than  bei  physician  to  render  her  disorder  fatal.  Her  that  he  was  to  bring  with  him  that  good  man  Gordon ;  whole  frame,  to  every  spectator’s  soul  communicated 
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(hat  mixture  ot  compaErion  aiid  t(rrur,\%hiih  fettei 
all  lUi  powers,  precludes  discourse,  and  is  only  ut- 
terrd  by  faltt  rin(i;  accents.  The  hostess  and  her  fa- 
mil  v  came  running;  they  trembled  to  behold  the 
state  of  his  desperation,  yet  ail  kept  their  eyes  upon 
him,  <nd  attended  to  all  his  motions. 

“  The  ice-cold  corjise  of  Miss  St.  Yves  had  already 
been  carried  into  a  lower  hall,  out  of  the  si^ht  of 
her  lover;  who  seemed  still  in  search  of  it,  though 
incapable  of  observing  any  object.  In  the  midst  of 
this  spectacle  of  death, — in  this  situation  of  things, 
St.  Pouange  arrived  with  his  female  Versailles  friend. 
His  transitory  taste  having  been  but  once  gratified, 
it  became  a  fixed  passion.  A  refusal  of  his  generous 
gills  had  piqued  his  pride.  Father  de  la  Chaise 
would  never  have  suggested  the  thought  of  coming 
into  this  house ;  but  St.  Pouange  having  const:>ntly 
before  his  eyes  the  imige  of  Miss  St.  Yves,  burning 
to  satisfy  a  passion  which  by  a  single  enjoyment  had 
fixed  in  his  heart  the  poignancy  of  desire,  did  not  he¬ 
sitate  coining  in  search  of  her,  though  perhd|)s  h« 
would  not  have  been  inclined  to  see  her  a  third  time, 
had  she  gone  to  him  of  her  own  accord. 

“  He  alighted  from  his  coach,  and  the  first  object 
that  presented  itself  was  a  bier:  ho  turned  aw'ay  his 
eves  with  that  simple  distaste  of  a  man  bred  up  in 
pleasures,  and  who  thinks  he  should  avoid  a  specta¬ 
cle  which  might  recall  him  to  the  contemplation  of 
human  misery. 

“  His  female  friend  inquires,  through  curiosity, 
whose  funeral  it  is.  The  name  of  Miss  St.  Yves  is 
pronounced.  At  this  name  she  shrieked;  and  grief 
possessed  the  soul  of  St.  Pouange.  He  was  not  na¬ 
turally  wicked ;  the  torrent  of  busines-s  and  amuse¬ 
ments  had  hurried  away  his  soul,  which  was  not  yet 
acquainted  with  itself.  He  did  not  border  upon  that 
grey  age  which  usually  hardens  the  hearts  of  minis¬ 
ters;  he  shed  tears,  at  which  he  was  surprised;  in  a 
word,  he  repented.  He  accompanied  the  good  old 
Gordon  as  far  as  the  chamber  where  were  the  Prior 
Kerkabon,  the  Abbe  St.  Yves,  and  some  neighbours, 
recalling  the  Huron  to  life,  who  had  again  fainted. 

“  ‘  I  have  been  the  cause  of  your  misfortunes,’ said 
the  deputy  minister,  ‘  and  my  whole  life  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  reparation.’  The  hrst  idea  that 
struck  the  Huron  was  to  kill  him  and  then  destroy 
l^imself.  Nothing  w'as  more  suitable  to  the  circum¬ 
stances;  but  he  was  without  arms,  and  closely  watch¬ 
ed.  St  Pouange  was  not  repulsed  with  refusals,  ac- 
<:ompanied  with  reproach,  contempt,  and  the  insults 
he  deserved,  which  were  lavished  upon  him. 

“  Time  softens  every  thing.  Mons.  de  Louvoisat 
length  succeeded  in  making  an  excellent  officer  of 
the  Huron,  who  has  appeared  under  another  name 
at  Paris  and  in  the  army,  applauded  by  all  honest 
men,  being  at  once  a  warrior  and  an  intrepid  philo¬ 
sopher.  He  never  mentioried  this  adventure  without 
being  greatly  affected ;  and  yet  his  greatest  consola¬ 
tion  was  to  speak  of  it.  He  cherished  the  memory 
of  his  beloved  Miss  St  Yves  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.” 


BnscEUJkmr. 


THE  ROBBER’S  DAUGHTER. 

Sbarbuto,  who  derived  his  name  from  his  beardless 
chin,  was  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Elstane. 
He  became  the  chief  of  a  most  daring  banditti,  that 
often  menanced  Rome,  and  laid  the  holy  see  under 
contributions,  not  of  course  paid  as  tribute,  but  ‘  as 
alms  for  the  needy  and  protection  of  the  weak.’  El¬ 
stane,  though  known  at  Rome  as  the  Prince  of  Monte 
laione,  lived  among  the  brigands  with  Antonia,  the 
daughter  of  a  robber  chief,  who  was  much  attached 
to  him,  but  jealous  of  his  frequent  absence,  with 
which  she  reproached  him.  Having  one  day,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  protested  his  attachment,  she 
thus  addressed  him: — “  With  one  fond  word  I  would 
be  c  ntent  for  months,  Giulio,  if  I  thought  your 
mind  was  bent  on  enterprise.  But  it  is  not  so.  You 
are  changed.  The  vigour  of  your  fierce  soul  is 
gone  and  that  contempt  of  all  for  which  I  first  loved 
you,  and  which  then  was  an  active,  fierce  overboil- 
ing  passion,  is  now  worn  away  to  mere  passing  fits 
of  spleen,  and  intervening  hours  of  careless  languor 
You  are  weaned  from  this  active  life  of  daring,  tha'. 
you  vowed  to  follow  ever,  and  have  become  agair 
the  mean  being  of  towns,  and  revelry  and  gaiety, 
which  you  once  despised,  and  whicn  I  do  still. 


Giulio.”  ”  Antonia,  you  were  a  robber’s  daughter.” 
“  He  was  noble  as  thyself,  Giulio,  and  chose  a  free 
life.”  “  I  uj>br.iid  not  the  choue,  since  it  has  been 
mine.  But  cutting  throats  and  purses,  think  you, 
girl,  it  is  a  follow  ing  lar^e  and  noble  enough  to  con¬ 
tent  a  spirit  such  a:  you  nave  known  mine.”  "  It 
should  more  content  such,  I  think,  than  chattering  in 
saloons,  and  grinning,  night  after  night,  to  painted 
f.-ces.”  “  Yes;  but  if  in  these  saloons,  ataoiigst 
thosi'  worthless  crowds,  ambition  is  best  to  be  pur¬ 
sued,  friends  made,  plans  matured,  and  foundations 
laid  for  some  noble  enterprise,  the  life  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to.”  “  But  what  plan,  Giulio,  what  enter¬ 
prise?”  “A  worthy  one,  to  free  an  enslaved  peo¬ 
ple.”  “And  to  live  to  rob  them  after.”  “  0!i  no! 
to  live  amongst  them,  then,  were  they  not  so  des¬ 
picable.”  Antonia  shook  her  head.  “  What  say 
you  then  to  become  a  queen — Antonia?”  “  Am  I 
not  one  on  these  hills?”  “Yes,  a  rude  one.”  “And 
a  less  rude  one  I  would  not  be;  to  be  in  silk  and  gold 
and  to  be  mocked  and  worshipped,  whispered  a  hun- 
ilred  distracting  things  to,  have  no  friend,  not  even 
thee,  Giulio,  and  to  be  surrounded  with  cold  civil 
smiling  faces,  like  the  strange  crowds  we  see  in 
dreams — no,  Giulio,  I  am  happier  here.”  “  Did  you 
not  swear  to  follow  me  through  all  fate,  through  all 
reverses!”  “  I  did,  and  will.”  “  Suppose  a  throne 
then  a  reverse,  a  terrible  misfortune,  and  be  conten¬ 
ted  to  ascend  it  for  my  sake.” 

In  the  course  of  bis  adventures,  Sbarbuto  seized 
Lady  Adelaide  Devenish,  to  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  much  attached.  Antonia,  jealous,  liberated 
her,  and  remained  in  the  apartment.  Sbarbuto  en¬ 
tered,  and,  thinking  that  Adelaide  had  been  murder¬ 
ed  by  Antonia,  convinced  the  latter,  by  his  violence, 
that  she  did  not  possess  his  heart: — “  thou  hast  not 
murdered  her?”  asked  Elstane.  “  Have  I  not,  trad- 
itorf.f"  exclaimed  Antonia,  seeming  to  allow  the 
truth  of  the  accusation,  and  pointing  to  her  stillet- 
to,  “  a  robber’s  mistress  ta  fear,  or  know  not  how  to 
take  vengance.”  “  Then  by  all  thine  accursed  saints,” 
cried  Elstane,  every  vein  swelling  with  desperate 
anger,  “  thou  shalt  follow  thy  victim.  What  wert 
thou  to  me  but  the  plaything  of  an  hour,  thou  san¬ 
guinary - ,  thou,  w'ith  a  heart  to  feel.  Compare 

thyself  with  her — be  jealous  of  Adelaide  de  Renzi. 
I  never  loved,  nor  cared  for  thee  an  atom,  and  will 
now  never  see  thee  more.”  “  Kill  me,  kill  me,’’ 
cried  Antonia,  “ ’twere  bettei  mercy.  You  threat¬ 
ened  it.  Fullil  your  threat.  You  have  spoken  bit¬ 
terer  than  the  blow  can  be.”  “  I  m  iy  have  threaten¬ 
ed,”  replied  EUtane,  his  fury,  but  not  his  agitation 
subsiding,  as  he  trembled  in  every  limb,  “  but  1  am 
no  executioner,  no  assassin.  Go  thy  way  woman. 
Death  will  find  thee  soon  enough.”  “  It  will,  thou 
hast  truly  spoken,  thou  stabber  with  the  tongue,  this 
is  a  nobler  weapon,”  and  as  she  spoke,  Antonia  bur- 
ri^  the  stiletto  in  her  neck.  She  had  learned  too 
tri^r  where  the  fatal  blow  should  be  dealt.  In  an 
instant  she  was  a  corpse  at  the  foot  of  Elstane. 

A  number  of  the  banditti  rushed  in  at  the  instant 
into  the  apartment,  with  the  tidings  that  the  prison¬ 
er  had  escaped,  that  lady  Devonish  had  been  seen  ri 
ding  from  the  village  of  Monte  Leon.  “  What! 
she  that  was  here,  alive,  escaped,  then  have  I  mur¬ 
dered  my  Antonia  for  a  lie!”  “  You,”  cried  a  rob¬ 
ber,  “  Sbarbuto  murder  the  daughter  of  our  ancient 
chief?”  “  ’Tis  true  my  friend.”  The  words  that 
passed  were  few.  The  robbers  were  indignant  at 
what  they  thought  the  bloody  and  ungrateful  crime 
of  their  chief —  a  crime  this  was  even  to  them.  El¬ 
stane  provoked  them.  And  ere  the  life  blood  of  An¬ 
tonia  ceased  to  flow,  tint  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 
of  Monte  Leone  mingled  with  her’s.  He  died  by 
the  swords  of  the  band,  which  he  had  so  often  led 
to  peril  and  to  gain. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  SPAIN. 

Trom  the  Euro|>ean  Quarterly  Review. 
(ffi/  S,  Don  J.  J.  Mora.)  ^ 

Women  are  consideied  under  very  diflerant  points 
of  view  by  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  With 
iome  they  absolutely  serve  for  no  other  purpose  thai 
ts  objects  of  amusement  and  pleasure.  Do  they 
e  ise  to  please  and  amuse?  they  are  abandoned  and 
forgotten.  They  are  loaded  with  flattery  and  pre 
sents  as  long  as  they  prolong  the  illusion  and  intox 
ication  of  the  senses;  as  soon  as  the  illusion  ceases 
they  cea.se  ta  belong  to  society.  Among  other  peo¬ 


ple,  who  pretend  to  be  gOVeTn'id  by  the  most  eiilig!it- 
ened  reason  and  the  purest  morals,  the  women  are 
the  first  public  functionaries  of  the  house,  and  in 
that  quality  it  is  necess.iry  that  they  should  serve  and 
obey.  A  certain  hypocrisy,  founded  on  a  conientra- 
ted  selfishness,  exi  hides  them  ffin  the  society  of 
men,  under  the  plea  of  sp.ring  their  modesty.  The 
merit  of  a  woman  has  no  other  thermometer  than  the 
number  of  pounds  sterling  she  has  saved  her  husband 
per  annum.  Whether  she  be  gentle,  compassionate, 
pure  in  her  affections,  or  irreproachable  in  her  con¬ 
duct,  all  this  is  more  or  less  praiseworthy  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  husband.  But  all  husbards  are 
agreed  on  the  subject  of  their  respective  superiority. 
At  the  club,  in  the  exchange,  in  the  coffee  ro.im, 
the  husband  Ss  the  equal  of  those  who  surround  bim: 
at  home,  when  Me  a  tete  with  his  wife,  he  is  always 
chief;  he  always  assumes  the  voice  of  command. 

In  Spain,  women  are  treated  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  these  two  systems.  If  they  be  loved 
as  in  Italy,  if  they  be  respected  as  in  Engl.tnd,  there 
results  from  that  respect  and  that  love  a  mingled  and 
improved  sentiment,  to  which  no  other  name  can  be 
given  than  that  of  adoration.  Among  all  the  chiv¬ 
alrous  traits  which  constituted  the  ancient  Spanish 
character,  and  which  continued  till  foreign  dynasties 
corrupted  all  that  was  good  in  the  morals  and  poli¬ 
tics  of  Spain,  this^it  is  that  has  been  preserved  in  all 
its  purity.  Cervantes  has  destroyed  the  vast  family 
of  the  Quixottes,  but  that  of  Dulcinea  still  remains. 
Tobosi  is  the  true  type  of  Spanish  society.  In  the 
eyes  of  every  Spaniard  his  mistress  is  a  princess, 
adorned  with  every  species  of  merit. 

This  species  of  tender  and  respectful  worship  is  so 
much  the  more  agreeable  to  a  man,  inasmuch  as  it 
flatters  his  self-love,  and  fills  him  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  real  superiority.  He  feels  that  he  is  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  female,  but  he  makes  a  point  of  mitiga¬ 
ting  whatever  humiliation  there  may  be,  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  standing  in  need  of  protection.  Incited 
by  his  poetical  and  ardent  imagination,  he  takes  a 
pleasure  in  avowing  himself  the  slave  of  a  human 
being,  the  victim  of  the  gentlest  of  creatures.  Even 
iu  her  reproaches,  and  the  explosions  of  her  jealousy, 
there  reigns.a  something  which  speaks  of  defeat  and 
infirmity.  The  technical  epithet  applied  to  a  cruel 
or  perfidious  woman,  is  tyrant.  This  word  is  more 
expressive  than  all  the  insipid  cant  of  French  gal¬ 
lantry.  From  the  domain  of  love,  this  species  of  no¬ 
ble  and  ingenious  flattery  has  passed  into  the  common 
language  of  society.  They  do  not  say  to  a  woman, 
as  is  said  ia  France,  “  Xai  I’honeur  de  vans  presenter 
mes  respects;”  they  do  not  drily  inquire  of  her,  as  in 
England,  How  do  you  do?”  they  always  salute  her 
with  a  confession  of  the  dominion  which  she  hoi  *s; 
“  Sennora,  beso  a  U.  los  pies!”  (Madam,  I  kiss  your 
feet.>  Every  body  knows  that  the  force  of  this  com¬ 
plaint  is  in  the  mouth  of  a  Catholic;  in  offering  t® 
kiss  the  feet  of  a  female,  he  places  her  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  head  of  the  church.  All  other  de¬ 
monstrations  of  civility  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
characteristics.  In  England,  the  hand  is  given  to  a 
female,  but  she  is  expelled  from  the  table  as  soon  as 
the  hour  ofsocial  enjoyment  commences;  in  France, 
they  salute  her  cheek,  but  they  do  not  allow  her  to 
occupy  the  front  seat  in  the  theatres.  In  Spain,  they 
ire  neither  so  familiar  nor  so  selfish.  Women  are 
iccosted  in  society  only  when  some  service  can  be 
rendered  them,  if  a  lady  is  about  to  descend  a  stair- 
,ase,  the  hand  is  offered  her;  if  about  to  enter  a 
church,  holy  water  is  presented  to  her.  Every  where 
she  claims  the  first  place,  the  first  honours,  and  the 
first  privileges.  If  tea  be  taken  in  Spain,  it  is  not  the 
female  who  is  incommoded  with  the  troublesome 
task  of  preparing  and  distributing  that  beverage. 
Imitation  of  French  customs  has  introduced  at  Mad¬ 
rid  the  fashion  of  imposing  upon  females  the  task  of 
carving  during  meals.  Wliat  would  our  respectable 
grandfathers  have  said,  could  they  have  seen  their 
grand-diughters  cutting  up  poultry,  and  distributing 
slices  of  mutton? 

The  Spaniard  lives  much  at  home.  He  has  no  in¬ 
clination  for  sjiectacles,  clubs,  or  meetings,  and  ha.s 
no  taste  for  travelling.  He  deems  it  requisite  that 
ill  the  actions  of  his  life  should  be  fostered  by  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  as  plants  are  by  the  rays  ol  the 
sun.  The  husband  does  not  despise  the  pnost  hum¬ 
ble  occupations,  provided  he  can  render  assistance  to 
•he  partner  of  his  life.  He  washes  and  dresses  his 
children;  he  acts  the  ^lart  of  cook;  he  gots  to  mar- 
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kel,  and  takes  upon  himself  the  half  of  all  that  is 
most  troublesome  in  domestic  management.  No  pub¬ 
lic  amusement,  not  even  a  bull-tight,  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  gratification  of  the  men.  During  the 
reign  of  the  Cortes,  the  ladies  were  very  much  onen- 
ded  at  finding  themselves  excluded  from  the  gallery 
of  the  Legislative  Body.  They  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  Assembly  on  the  subject,  couched  in  terms  of 
considerable  energy.  Finding  the  object  of  their  de¬ 
mands  refused,  they  forced  their  way  into  the  place, 
attired  in  men’s  cloths,  and  the  sentinels  suffered 
them  to  pass  with  a  smile. 

From  this  general  deference  shown  towards  wo¬ 
men  in  all  classes  of  society,  result  the  peculiar  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  Spanish  females;  qualities  with  which 
all  travellers  have  been  struck,  and  to  which  all  the 
foreign  armies  which  have  occupied  the  Peninsula, 
either  as  friends  or  foes,  have  been  compelled  to 
yield  the  hom^e.  During  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  in 
1812,  the  magic  of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  was  all-pow¬ 
erful  in  the  head-quarters  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  a 
little  cock-nose  scented  the  secrets  of  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  a  great  power  in  alliance  with  the  Patriots. 
It  is  indeed,  impossible  to  resist  the  peculiar  kind  of 
grace  indigenous  to  the  Peninsula,  and  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  what  is  designated  by  the 
same  name  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe;  a  grace 
which  is  composed  of  the  vivacity  of  the  imagination, 
of  epigrammatic  salt  of  the  repartee,  of  the  brillian¬ 
cy  of  the  glance,  of  the  flexibility  of  the  attitudes, 
and  elegance  of  the  motion;  grace  which  is  anima¬ 
ted  by  that  nameless  pow'er,  w'ithout  which  nothing 
IS  beautiful,  nothing  is  impressive,  either  in  nature 
or  in  art — Expression. 

The  amorous  glance  of  a  Spanish  female  is  not 
the  language  of  desire,  nor  is  it  the  languishing  ex¬ 
pression  of  impassioned  melancholy.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  tenderness  and  majesty,  of  pride  and  resignation. 
It  is  the  mirror  of  her  soul;  it  is  her  whole  siml, 
which  exhales  through  those  dark  orbits,  and  from 
beneath  those  long  eye-lashes  which  adorn  them. 
There  is  no  calculation;  no  studied  design,  in  that 
mute  and  eloquent  language.  That  which  you  read 
in  her  eyes,  is  written  on  her  heart. 

The  most  common  style  of  beauty  in  Spain  is  not 
that  which  may  be  called  beauty  in  the  artist’s  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word.  Their  shapes  possess  no 
grandeur,  but  they  are  perfectly  well  modelled; 
their  features  are  often  deficient  in  regularity,  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  irregular  caprice  of  the  tout  en¬ 
semble,  they  contain  a  quality  which  it  is  impossible 
to  defind,  and  equally  impossible  not  to  admire.  A 
Madonna  of  Raphael  induces  us  to  fall  down  upon 
our  knees;  but  what  sensations  have  we  before  a 
Holy  Virgin  of  Morillo,  save  those  of  tenderness, 
sympathy,  and  love?  The  reason  is,  that  the  Ma¬ 
donnas  of  Morillo  are  Andalusian  women. 

UTERARY. 

FOR  THE  ESCRITOIR. 

SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS 
AND  MECHANICS. 

(Continoed.) 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  probable 
that  the  defects  in  our  common  school  system  arise 
mainly  from  the  want  of  acquirement  in  the  teachers. 
The  causes  of  this  deficiency  must  next  claim  our 
attention,  and  indeed,  must  be  fully  understood  be¬ 
fore  we  can  proceed  to  its  removal  with  any  prospect 
of  success. 

In  many  parts  of  the  state  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  teachers,  even  of  the  lowest  grade ;  this 
'.irises  either  from  the  remoteness  of  situation,  or  from 
tlic  small  compensation  which  is  offered.  These 
cases,  however,  are  comparatively  rare,  aad  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  school  districts  are  abun¬ 
dantly  able  to  compensate  well  qualified  instructors. 
But  who  are  to  judge  of  these  qualifications?  A 
board  of  commissioners,  who  are  themselves,  in  many 
cases,  ignorant  to  an  extreme.  Is  this  a  safe  deposi¬ 
tory  of  such  an  important  trust?  Is  it  right,  that  the 
funds  which  are  so  wisely  set  apart  for  the  promotion 
of  knowledge,  should  be  ^propriated  to  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  ignorance?  These  are  questions  which 
deserve  consideration;  and  if  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  will  very  naturally  suggest  a  change  in  this 
part  of  our  present  common  school  system. 

The  plan  which  I  would  propose,  and  which,  in 


my  opinion,  would  obviate  most  of  the  difficulties 
above  noticed,  is  as  follows:  In  each  senatorial  or 
congressional  district  let  there  be  a  school,  the  ex¬ 
press  object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  young  men  for 
the  business  of  teaching.  This  school  should  receive 
a  portion  of  common  fund  adequate  to  its  endowment, 
and  the  compensation  of  suitable  instructors.  The 
course  of  education  should  be  upon  the  most  appro¬ 
ved  plan,  to  be  adopted  by  a  general  board  of  super- 
intendance.  A  certain  number  from  each  town 
should  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  at  this 
institution,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  super¬ 
visor,  or  some  other  resiKinsible  person  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  As  a  return  for  this  gratuitous  instruc¬ 
tion,  he  should  be  bound  to  teacn  for  one  year,  in 
some  part  of  his  own  town.  This  should  be  after  he 
has  completed  his  education  at  the  school,  and  should 
be  considered  as  his  trial  year.  After  this,  should 
his  trial  year  have  proved  satisfactory,  he  may  re¬ 
turn  to  the  institution  and  receive  a  certificate  of  his 
qualifications  as  a  teacher  of  common  schools.  After 
a  certain  period,  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  without  a  certificate,  from  the  instructors  of| 
the  teacher’s  schools;  except  during  the  trial  year, 
as  above  provided. 

Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  my  plan.  The  advanta¬ 
ges  which  would  accrue  from  it,  are 

First,  that  the  schools  would  be  supplied  with 
better  teachers;  for  none  but  those  who  had  been 
regularly  educated  should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon 
their  duties. 

Secondly.  It  would  equalize  the  facilities  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  every  part  of  the  state ;  for  each  town  would 
have  the  right  of  sending  a  certain  number  of  their 
young  men  to  the  teacher's  schools,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  in  return,  to  teach  one  year  in  that  town, 
before  they  could  receive  the  certificate  necessary 
for  their  employment  elsewhere.  They  would, 
therefore,  become  in  a  measure,  the  property  of  tiie 
little  community,  for  whose  benefit  they  have  been 
instructed. 

Thirdly.  Such  a  plan  as  the  above  would,  in  the 
end,  become  an  economical  one;  for  although  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  should  be  divested  from  their  pre¬ 
sent  oourse  for  the  organization  of  these  teacher’s 
schools,  yet  each  part  of  any  given  district  would  be 
more  than  remunerated  for  the  pre.sent  sacrifice  which 
they  have  made,  by  receiving  a  regular  supply  of 
well-informed  teachers,  who  would  be  completely 
under  their  control. 

Fourthly.  To  those  who  receive  instruction  at  the 
teacher’s  schools,  the  effect  will  he  most  salutary. 
The  year  of  trial  will  be  the  application  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  have  acquired.  It  will  serve  to  im¬ 
press  it  more  deeply  upon  their  memories,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  employment  of  their  lives,  this 
course  of  instruction  will  form  the  best  groundwork 
of  their  future  success.  A 

FRANKLIN.^ 

(To  be  continued.) 

— ^ 

Messrs  G.  and  C.  Carvill,  of  New-Y ork,  have  just 
issued  proposals,  for  publishing  “The  American 
Annual  Register,  or  View  of  the  History,  Politics, 
and  Literature  of  each  Year,”  in  an  octavo  volume, 
containing  about  eight  hundred  pages.  The  work  is 
to  appear  in  the  month  of  August  annually.  The 
price  is  five  dollars,  payable  on  delivery. 

A  work  entitled  “  The  Life  and  Times  of  Napo¬ 
leon,”  is  preparing  for  the  press  in  London,  by  Sir 
John  Byerly.  The  London  Literary  Gazette  re¬ 
marks — “  It  is  expected  to  make  thrre  volumes  quar¬ 
to;  and  promises  from  the  author’s  long  residence  in 
Paris,  and  acquaitnance  with  many  of  the  leading 
characters  of  the  times,  to  possess  much  new  infor¬ 
mation.”  A  life  of  Napoleon  is  also  publishing  in 
numbers  at  Paris.  It  is  written  by  M.  Arnalt,  au¬ 
thor  of  Germanicus. 

A  new  miscellaneous  periodical  is  about  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  London,  to  be  called  “  The  Literary 
Lounger.”  Also,  another  of  a  scientific  character, 
to  be  called  the  “  Phenomenist.” 

Dr.  Lyall  will  speedily  publish  “  Memoirs  of  the 
life  and  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  I.  of 
Russia;  a  work  which  will  also  contain  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  the  reigning  Autocrat.” 

Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  by  her¬ 
self,  have  i»een  published,  and  are  said  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Literary  Gazette,  to  be  highly  interesting. 


THB  BSqRlTOJR. 

ALBANY,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  25,  1826 

The  Editor  of  the  Escritoir  respectfully  tenders 
his  thanks  to  the  gentleman  who  has  so  politely  fa¬ 
voured  him  with  the  loan  of  the  latest  numbers  re 
ceived  of  The  Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  Technical 
Repository;  and  assures  him  that  favours  of  the  same 
kind  W'ill  at  all  times  be  particularly  acceptable. 

Passengers  recently  arrived  at  Providence  from 
South  America,  distinctly  state  that  the  project  of  a 
Congress  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  has  been  entirely 
abandoned;  that  the  subject  was  not  even  the  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  political  circles  of  Chili  or 
Lima.  The  invitations  of  Colombia  to  Chili  and 
Peru,  to  join  such  Congress,  had  been  declined  by 
both  these  governmeMs;  and  that  subject  with  which 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  so  much 
interested,  w’as  never  there  considered  as  having 
any  reference  to  this  government. 

The  latest  advices  from  Europe  are  chiefly  a  con 
tinuation  of  the  old  story  of  hard  times.  Som<.  ot 
the  first  houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Eilin- 
burgh,  have  stopped  payment.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
said  to  be  deeply  involved,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  house  of  Constable  &  Co.  publishers, 
Edinburgh,  and  agents  for  the  Waverly  novels.  It 
is  said  an  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  bank  of  England  and  government,  by 
which  the  former  abandons  its  monopoly  of  banking, 
except  in  the  circle  of  60  miles  round  London. 

Russia  is  far  from  being  tranquil.  The  Constitu- 
tionelsays — “  A  letter  from  Hamburg,  addressed  to 
a  commercial  house  at  Paris,  annixjnces  that  express¬ 
es  which  reached  that  town  on  the  16th  inst.  from 
St.  Petersburg!!  brought  intelligenee  of  fresh  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  most  serious  nature  having  broken 
out  in  that  capital.” 

Ibrahim  Pacha  has  been  defeated  under  the  walls 
of  Missolonghi.  His  less  is  computed  at  4000  men 
A  letter  from  Trieste,  dated  January  15,  contains  the 
following — “  On  the  26th  Dec.  the  Turks  planted 
their  colours  as  a  signal  of  attack,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  after  a  long  pi  rade  of  prayers,  hymns, 
and  ceremonies,  they  proceeded  against  Missolonghi. 
It  seems  that  their  efforts  and  resistance  were  of  very 
short  duration.  Their  loss,  however,  was  considera¬ 
ble,  1500  killed  being  found  on  the  field,  and  the 
number  of  wounded  being  much  greater.  Ibrahim’s 
artillery  was  under  the  direction  of  Austrians,  and 
a  few  French.” 

A  new  novel,  to  be  entitled  “  The  New-York  Yan¬ 
kee;  or  Tales  of  the  First  ‘Settlers’  on  the  Tiough- 
nioga,”  is  preparing  for  the  press  in  Cortland  Vil¬ 
lage,  in  this  state.  Mr.  William  W.  Phelps,  the 
author,  is  represented  as  being  among  the  accursed 
of  fortune;  and  as  having  resolved  in  this  manner, 
if  possible,  to  gain  reparation  for  the  many  evils  with 
which  he  is  afflicted.  We  wish  him  success;  nev¬ 
ertheless,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  guess  that  if 
his  “  daily  bread”  is  to  be  purchased  by  his  wits  in 
this  book-making  age,  it  will  be  rather  stale  before 
he  eats  it. 

A  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  is  said  to  be  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press,  a  novel  called,  “  The 
Highlands,  a  Tale  of  the  Hudson.”  The  scene  is 
laid,  as  the  name  denotes,  near  the  celebrated  passage 
of  the  Hudson,  through  the  Highlands,  in  the  State 
of  New-York.  It  will  be  issued  from  the  press  in 
the  e.irly  part  of  June 
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The  quantity  of  flour  received  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
from  the  Susquehanna,  during  the  week  ending  on 
the  18th  inst.  amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
barrels.  The  quantity  of  whiskey  received  from  the 
Susquehanna  the  same  week,  amounted  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirteen  thousand  gallons. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  which  declares,  in  effect,  that  no 
person  or  persoiu  shall,  (within  the  bounds  of  that 
state)  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  encourage  or  promote  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  “  under  the  pain  of  being  liable  to  be  prosecu¬ 
ted  by  indictment  and  on  conviction,  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.” 

The  “  Manuel  de  PEstmger  dans  Paris,'’  for  1826, 
says,  it  is  estimated  that  the  sums  hazarded  at  the 
gaming  tables  of  Paris,  amount  to  the  enormous  to¬ 
tal  of  360,000/)00  francs  a  year! 


THE  DRAMA. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject,  pro 
and  COM,  that  we  shall  not,  at  this  time,  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  good  or  ill  effects  which  result  from 
its  support;  but  as  by  far  the  strongest  talent  is  ex¬ 
erted  in  its  favour,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that 
a  well-regulated  and  talented  Theatre  is  a  public 
good. 

The  building  devoted  to  this  purpose,  with  which 
a  laudable  zeal  for  general  improvement,  and  a  lib¬ 
erality  which  knows  not  bigotry,  has  furnished  our 
city,  as  a  specimen  of  chaste  elegance,  is  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  architectural  taste  and  talent  of  Alba¬ 
ny;  and  the  ability,  and  evident  endeavour  to  please 
the  admirers  of  chaste  acting,  with  which  Mr.  Gil- 
fert  has  supported  the  Drama  upon  its  boards,  has 
been  well  calculated  to  elicit  the  approbation  and 
support  of  the  wise  and  the  public  spirited. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  coffers  of  our  worthy  manager  are  waxing 
fat  at  no  inconsiderable  rate ;  but  however  natural 
this  supposition  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  incorrect: 
the  Temple  of  the  Muses,  at  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  “  great  and  patriotic  state  of  New- York,”  has 
dwindled  apace,  beneath  the  heavy  load  of  anathe¬ 
mas  (which  have  been  fulminated  from  sources  well 
calculated  at  least  to  awe  the  vulgar,  and  influence 
the  uninformed)  and  petty  dislikes  for  trivial  errors, 
till  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  it  is  exactly  in  that  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  ruin  must  eventually  overtake  it, 
unless  the  liberal  part  of  the  community  shall  sea¬ 
sonably  combine  to  raise  its  drooping  head. 

The  obstacles  with  which  its  friends  had  to  con¬ 
tend  at  the  outset  of  their  endeavours,  were  by  no 
means  trivial.  A  portion  of  our  citizens,  who  are 
generally  thought  to  possess  talent  and  the  first  res¬ 
pectability,  with  what  they  considered  a  laudable 
zeal  for  their  own  cause,  objected  to  the  design,  and 
created  a  formidable  opposition,  which  well  nigh 
put  to  nought  the  good  intentions  of  the  more  libe¬ 
ral:  but,  notwithstanding,  a  juster  scrutiny,  not  un¬ 
accompanied,  perhaps,  with  a  thirst  for  novelty,  tri¬ 
umphed;  and  a  building  was  raised  and  dedicated 
to  the  daughters  of  Jove,  as  a  humble  attempt  ”  to 
raise  the  genius  and  to  mend  the  heart.”  The  col¬ 
lectanea  of  Melpomene  and  Thalia  have  been  expo¬ 
sed  to  our  view,  and  the  sweetest  flowers  culled  to 
deck  this  their  earthly  habitation;  which,  in  point  of 
respectability,  is  not  inferior  to  any  house  of  the 
kind  in  the  union.  But  the  encouragement,  on  the 
one  hand,  has  not  been  equal  to  the  exertion  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  Gilfert,  at  the  expense  of  much  trouble  and 
much  money,  has  attracted  to  Albany,  in  their  turn, 
the  greatest  masters  of  ”  the  drama’s  art.”  What 


benefits  have  resulted  from  their  acting,  we  shall 
not  in  this  place  attempt  to  explain,  any  further  thaoi 
to  say  that  we  we  think  it  has  been  a  source  of  much 
rational  amusement  to  our  citizens,  and  has  pourtray- 
ed  V’irtue  and  Vice  in  their  true  colours.  Which 
picture  has  appeared  most  fascinating  to  our  youth, 
experience  must  determine ;  but  as  a  source  of  inno¬ 
cent  mirth,  the  Theatre  has  not  certainly  been  oth¬ 
erwise  than  a  spice  which  has  cast  a  delicious  odour 
around  that  which  Burns  thought  was  scarcely 
“  worth  the  tak’in’.”  “  To  enjoy  is  to  obey.”  Why 
was  man  gifted  with  a  social  disposition,  if  he  is  not 
to  partake  of  the  sweets  which  his  genius  can  invent, 

I  rather  than  to  brood  over  a  discontented  and  melan¬ 
choly  spirit  from  the  morning  till  the  evening  of  his 
days!  As  a  means  well  calculated  to  promote 
cheerfulness,  and  invigorate  the  taste  for  social  en¬ 
joyment,  we  think  the  Theatre  deserving  of  better 
support  than  it  has  yet  received  from  the  citizens  of 
Albany. 

We  are  told  there  are  other  causes  than  those  be- 
forementioned,  which  have  contributed  to  cool  the 
ardour  of  the  theatre-going  public;  and  among  them 
are  enumerated  the  influenza;  bad  weather;  and  “an¬ 
other  establishment,  that  is  calculated  to  divide  the 
public  patronage.”  The  first  two  causes  have  no 
doubt  “  had  a  finger  in  the  pie;”  but  let  them  pass: 
as  to  the  latter,  we  can  say,  we  wish  Mr.  Parsons 
well;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  forbear  expressing 
our  regret,  that  the  Circus  should  so  materially  prey 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  Theatre.  We  did  think,  and 
think  still,  that  both  establishments  might  he  sup¬ 
ported  without  any  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 
city;  and  we  always  did  possess,  and  still  do  pos¬ 
sess,  a  better  relish  for  the  productions  of  Shakspeare, 
Otway,  Sheridan,  Cumberland,  and  others,  than  for 
the  “  antic  tricks”  of  the  most  nimble  equestrian  in 
the  land.  For  dramatic  performances  at  the  Circus, 
an  old  friend  of  ours  says,  “  ’tie  all  fudge,"  and  we 
are  a  little  inclined  to  be  of  his  opinion;  notwith¬ 
standing,  we  believe  there  are  equestrian  spectacles 
enough  to  give  variety  and  interest  to  the  Circus, 
without  resorting  to  such  pieces  as  must  necessarily 
diminish  the  attraction  of  the  Theatre. 


A  Scotch  parson  once  preached  a  long  sermon 
against  dramnirinking,  a  vice  very  prevalent  in  his 
parish,  and  from  which  report  said  he  was  not  him¬ 
self  wholly  exempt.  “  Whatever  ye  do,  brethren,” 
said  he,  “  do  it  with  moderation,  and  above  all,  be 
moderate  in  dram-drinking.  When  you  get  up,  in¬ 
deed,  ye  may  take  a  dram,  and  anitner  just  before 
breakfast,  and  perhaps  anither  after;  but  dinna  be 
always  dram-drinking.  If  ye  are  out  in  the  morn, 
ye  may  just  brace  yourself  up  with  anither  dram,  and 
perhaps  take  anither  before  luncheon,  and  some,  I 
fear,  take  one  after,  which  is  no  so  very  blamable ; 
but  dinna  be  always  dram-dramming  away.  Naebo- 
dy  can  scruple  for  one  just  before  dinner,  and  when 
the  desert  is  brought  in,  an’  after  it’s  ta’en  away; 
and  perhaps  ane,  or  it  may  be  twa,  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  just  to  keep  ye  fra’  drowsying  and 
snozzling;  but  dinna  be  always  dram-dram-dram¬ 
ming.  Afore  tea  and  after  tea,  and  between  tea  and 
supper,  and  before  and  alter  supper,  is  no  more  than 
right  and  good;  but  let  me  caution  ye,  brethren,  not 
to  be  always  dram-dramming.  Just  when  ye  start 
for  bed,  and  when  ye’re  ready  to  pop  into’t,  and  per¬ 
haps  when  ye  wake  in  the  night,  to  take  a  dram  or 
twa  is  no  more  than  a  Christian  may  lawfully  do; 
but,  brethren,  let  me  caution  you  not  to  drink  more 
than  I’ve  mentioned,  or  may  be  ye  may  pass  the 
bounds  of  moderation!” 


An  English  Story. — An  English  pt^er  states  that 
the  cold  was  so  intense  one  day  last  winter  in  a 
part  of  England,  that  a  wharf  rat  on  jumping  on  an 
iron  post  after  swimming  across  a  river,  was  imme¬ 
diately  frozen  to  the  iron,  and  died  before  he  could 
gnaw  his  legs  off,  which  he  attempted!  It  is  a  won¬ 
der  the  river  was  not  frozen. 


HISTRIONIC  AND  GREEN -ROO.M  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  “  Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  a  drama,  from  Coop 
er’snew  novel  of  that  name,  by  a  gentleman  of  New- 
Vork,  Is  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will  be 
brought  out  in  a  few  weeks,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  in 
that  city.  , 

Albany.  Theatre. — Mr.  Gilfert  has  been  treat¬ 
ing  us  with  some  of  Shakspeare’s  best  tragedies,  in 
which  Mr.  Conway  has  ably  sustained  the  principal 
characters.  During  the  past  week,  Othello  and 
Julius  Caesar,  have  been  well  cast,  and  performed  to 
respectable  boxes  and  thin  pits.  The  romantic  Spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  IVood  Damon  has  been  underlined  in 
the  bill  for  some  weeks  past,  and  will  be  produced  in 
a  few  days  in  the  most  splendid  style. 

Circus. — The  ring  performances  are  of  the  fust 
order.  The  Secret  Mine  and  Wood  Daemon  have 
drawn  full  houses.  Of  the  horsemanship,  we  cun 

speak  in  terms  of  commendation;  but  of  the  drama, 

•  •  •  • 


BgAwarsm. 

At  Pittsfield,  Mass,  on  the  2Sth  iast.by  the  Rev.  Wm  R 
Bailv,  Mr.  Faa.vcis  P.  BAowm.ve,  mcrehant,  ol  Detroit,  tor- 
merfj  of  this  eitv,  to  Miss  Caaoliiik,  daughter  of  Samuel  D 
Colt,  esq.  of  the' former  place. 

At  Troy,oathc2Qtb  iost.  bythe  Rev.  Mr  Howard,  Mr.  Ovii> 
Lovell,  merchant,  of  Albany.to  Mrs.  Gchtavde  We.voeli. 
daughterof  the  late  John  Visschcr,  Esq  of  the  latter  place. 

By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weed,  Mr.  Jambs  P. Downs,  merchant, 
of  N.  York.Tta  Mias  Sakah  Ann  Chablbs,  daughter  ^  Mr. 
George  Charles,  of  this  city. 


Aoxarrs  fob  ths  bsobztoxk. 

A.  G.  Dauby,  Editor  of  the  Observer,  Utica. 

Wm.  Berry,  jr.  P.  M.,  Madison. 

James  Grahiun,  P.  M.,  Canastota. 

Lyman  EUis,  P.  .M-,  and  Theodore  Dickinson,  EUisbiirgh 
P.  Reynolds,  jr.  Editor  of  the  Herald,  Johnstown. 

James'  Wiirht,  Editor  of  thcfHcrald,  Sandy  Hill. 

Smith  and  Tourtellott,  Editors  of  the  J  ounuu,  Cortland  ViUace 
Wm.  Smith,  Ithaca. 

David  Haigh,  Lockpot. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Collar,  P.  M.,  jtliddlehury  YiHage. 

Thomas  B.  Bamum,  Editor  of  the  .\dvertiaer,  Strraense. 

C.  P.  Bamam,  Editor  of  the  Telegraph,  Poughkeepaie. 

8.  D.  W.  Drown,  P.  M.,De  Witt's  Valley,  AHecany  co. 
Samuel  Peek,  Malone. 

Editor  of  the  Public  .\dvcrtiscr,  Louisville,  Ky. 

R,  M.  Vourbeet,  Editor  ei  the  Village  Register,  Wcst-Uiuon, 
Ohio. 


ALHANY  TBXLBTBE. 

[gy  Nights  of  Performance  next  week,  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  an^  Saturday. 

First  Night  of  KING  JOHN,  and 
Fifth  Night  of  MR.  CONWAY’s  Engagement. 
This  Evening,  Saturday,  March  25, 
be  presented  (for  the  first  time  in  this  city,)  Shakspeare’s 
Tragedy  of 
xnro  JOHK. 

King  John,  Mr.  Conv  j, 

Faiuconbridge,  E.  Forrest, 

I.ady  Con.staaX<!,  Mrs.  Gilfert, 

To  which  will  be  added,  the  Farce  called 
THE  REVIEW;  or.  Wag  of  Windsor. 

Qy  Shakspeare’s  celebrated  tragedy  of  HENRY  Till,  (nev 
er  performed  in  Albany,)  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  produ¬ 
ced  during  Mr.  Conway’s  engagement. 

The  grand  SpectaeU  of  the  WOCD  D.EMON;  or.  The 
Clock  has  Struck,  is  in  preparation  aad  will  shortly  be  |Hrad«ced 
(0>  In  preparation,  the  new  Melodrama  of  R^TOR.\ 
TION;  or.The  Diamond  Cress,  by  J.  A.  Sto.vx,  author  of  the 
Banker  of  Rouen,  Ac ' 

dy  Doors  open  at  6 — Performance  to  commence  at  7  o’clock. 


NSW  OZROUS. 

yy  PERFORMANCE  EVERY  EVENING. 

7%is  Evening,  Saturday,  March  25, 

Sports  of  tba  rug;  or  who  gets  Ae  most  applanael  by  the  whole 
'  company  of  Equestrians. 

The  horse  NOBBLE  willgothroogbhis  pleasing  perfonnances. 
i  STILL  VAULTING,  by  the  whole  troop  of  voltigeurs. 
The  celebrated  leaping  horse  WHITE  SURRY  wiU  go  through 
his  wonderful  performances. 

GROUND  AND  LOFTY  TUMBUNG,  by  the  whole  troop 
HORSEMANSHIP,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  by  Master  Bur¬ 
ton;  to  conclude  with  the  celebrated  scene  of  the  Drunken 
Husaar. 

To  conclude  with  the  Grand  Melodrama  of 

WOOD  DiEMON;  w,  The  Clock  Has  Struck. 


THE  ESCKITOIU;  OK,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANFIOI'S  ALBUM. 
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POETRY. 


8BX.ECTED  STAITZAS. 

I  mourn  thee — yef  I  do  not  vreep 
That  thou  art  mine  no  more; 

1  lore  thee — yet  my  feelingg  «leep, 

In  silence  as  before: 

A  common  loss  might  tears  bewail. 

But  not  a  loss  like  thine; 

And  words  might  serve  love's  fancied  talc, 
But  never  lore  like  mine. 

You  left  me — and  the  silken  thread 
That  bound  our  hearts  in  one, 

(Though  years  of  gloom  and  anguish  fled) 
Hath  sever’d— thine  is  gone! 

Now  others  in  thy  brillant  eye 
Love's  tender  truths  may  sec, 

And  I  may  gaze  like  them,  but  'spy — 

No  look  of  love  for  me. 

I.,ov'd  one!  no  tear  is  in  my  eye, 

Though  pangs  iny  bosom  thrill — 

For  I  have  learn'd  when  others  sigh, 

To  safier,  yet  be  still. 

Passion,  and  pride,  and  flattery  strove, — 
They  made  a  wreck  of  me ; 

Bnt,  oh!  I  never  ceas'd  to  love— 

I  never  loved  but  thee! 

My  heart  is  with  our  early  dream. 

And  still  thy  influence  knows, 

Still  seeks  thy  shadow  on  the  streani 
Of  memory,  as  it  flows; 

Still  hangs  o’er  all  the  records  bright. 

Of  moments  brighter  still. 

Ere  Love  withdrew  hit  starry  light. 

Ere  we  had  suffered  ill. 

'Tis  vain!  ’tis  vain!  no  human  will 
Can  bid  that  time  return ; 

There’s  not  a  light  on  earth  can  fill 
Again  Love’s  darken’d  um; — 

'Tis  vain — upon  my  heart,  my  brow , 
Broods  grief  no  words  can  tell; 

But  grief  itself  is  idle  now. 

Beloved  one!  Fare  thee  well. 


From  Vtt  Utica  Sentinel  cud  (Jazitte. 

THB  CraiTDOIsIRR. 

Ill  Italy,  fair  Italy,  the  land  of  golden  bowers, 

Where  at  once  upon  the  orange  llang  her  fruitage  and  her  flowers ; 
Where  the  loaded  vine  is  bending  ’nealh  the  burthen  of  iu 
treasure. 

And  the  softened  hues  of  earth  and  sky,  seem  but  to  breathe  of 
pleasure. 

1  love  to  list  the  chanting  of  the  pensive  gondolier. 

The  while  his  fairy  vessel  fliMits  along  the  water  clear; 

And  lhave  beard  full  many  a  tale  of  rhyming  youth  and  maid. 
Of  loves  by  cruel  fortune  crost— of  tru.ting  hcart.s  betrayed. 

And  one  I  well  remember — ’twas  a  sad  :  41I  tender  talc. 

Of  a  loving  heart  that  beat  beneath  a  cloistered  maiden’s  veil. 

It  told  bow  heaven  and  earth  did  fniwn  upon  th’  unholy  flame — 
It  told  of  broken,  broken  vows— of  sorrow  and  of  shame. 

The  maiden  led  the  convent  gloom,  but  not  alone,  she  flew; — 
There  were  traces  of  a  manly  foot  upon  the  morning  dew — 
They  passed  the  garden  wall — the  beach — but  ere  the  boat  was 
won. 

All  frantic  from  her  lover’s  arms,  was  tom  the  youthful  nun. 

And,  oh!  the  horrors  of  the  cell,  wherein  immured  she  lay — 
And  the  dreaded  wall  that  closed  from  her  the  glorious  light  of 
day — 

And  the  anguish  of  the  lover’s  thoughts  on  her  he  could  not 
save — 

His  moody  madness — deep  despair— and  then  his  bloody  grave. 

I  gazed  in  listening  silence,  on  the  glassy,  waveless  tide. 

Upon  whose  bosom  scarcely  seemed  the  gondolet  to  glide: 

The  singer’s  voice  and  mandoline,  my  very  heart  had  found. 
And  thrown  a  web  of  softest  spells,  my  willing  soul  around. 

The  song  now  wildly  rose  in  air — now  fitfully  it  swelled. 

Till  1  could  see  the  wounded  bieast  and  the  blood  that  from  it 
welled; 

Then  suddenly  the  music  ceased — 1  started  as  in  fear, 

W  hen  I  met  once  more  the  fuii  dark  eye  of  the  pensive  gondo* 
Jier  «.  C.  M. 


BOKO. 

Ti-ae— /lon.-seou's  Dream. 

See  the  mimn  o’er  elondless  Jura 
Shining  on  the  lake  lielow; 

See  the  distant  monntain  tow’ring. 

Like  a  pyramid  of  snow. 

Scenes  of  grandeur — scenes  of  childhootl — 

Scenes  so  dear  to  love  and  me; 

Let  us  roam  by  bower  and  wild  -wood — 

All  is  lovelier  when  with  thee. 

On  Leman’s  breast  the  winds  are  sighing. 

All  is  silent  in  the  grove ; 

And  the  flowers  with  dew-drops  glistening, 

Sparkle  like  the  eye  of  love. 

Night  so  calm,  so  clear,  so  cloudless — 

Blessed  night  to  love  and  me; 

I..et  us  roam  by  bower  and  fountain. 

All  is  lovelier  when  with  thee. 


VARIETY. 


COUNSELLOR  PHILLIPS  OUTIX)NE. 

A  CALCUTT.A  JEU  d’eSPRIT.  ' 

Criminal  Conversation. — The  case  of  Seeugh  Seer- 
va-Paggul,  was  decided  on  Wednesday,  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Calcutta.  The  prosecutor  is  a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  distinguished  worth  and  hospitality,  who 
had  invited  the  defendant.  General  Sir  Seeboo  Pag- 
gul,  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  his  beautiful  seat  in  the 
Sunderbounds.  The  lady  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Rajah  Skulkum  Sing ;  and  sister  to  the  present  Rajah, 
so  well  known  at  the  south  end  of  the  town.  We 
I  never  heard  a  more  glowing  and  feeling  speech  than 
■  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Counsellor //oo//a 
PooUa,  for  the  plantiff.  It  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  a  crowded  court.  An  old  Sircar,  blubbering  in  a 
corner,  struck  us  as  a  fine  illustration  of  the  mo¬ 
ving  power  of  eloquence.  Defendant’s  Counsel, 
Dolcheede  Cotemuddy,  Esq.  W’as  quite  taken  back  by 
it,  and  Counsellor  Moorgee,  who  never  loses  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  cracking  a  joke,  said  his  brother  Cow- 
I  muddy  appeared  rather  Lhim  cowed.  Unwilling  as 
'  we  are  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  garb¬ 
ling  such  a  speech — yet  we  cannot  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  quoting  a  portion  of  it.  “  No,  said  he,  there 
is  not  in  the  garden  of  life  a  sweeter  Hour  than  this, 
but  the  defendant  rifled  it.  Like  a  pestilent  Simoom, 
he  came  and  breathed  death  upon  the  lovliest  blos¬ 
som  of  India.  The  serpent  had  broke  into  the  nest 
of  the  dove  and  had  made  it  desolate.  The  rose  is 
faded,  and  the  nightingale  weeps. — The  spider  hath 
caught  the  fly  of  beautiful  hue  and  devo  vred  it.  Mon¬ 
ster,  where  were  thy  feelings! — Wretch,  hadstthou 
no  conscience!  Alas,  it  speaks  to  the  winds — the 
miscliief  is  done — and  there  is  no  reparation — Gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  Jury,  1  come  not  here  for  reparation 
reparation  indeed!  Talk  of  reparation  to  Abelard — 
talk  of  reparation  to  Eloisa — talk  of  reparation  to 
the  sparrow  when  you  have  shot  her  mate — talk  of 
reparation  to  the  poor  sow  when  the  shrieks  of  her 
young  one,  writhing  under  the  knife  of  the  butcher, 
reach  her  ears — talk  of  reparation  to  the  wretch  who 
has  left  a  moiety  of  his  body  in  the  mouth  of  a  shark 
— talk  of  reparation  to  a  man  impaled  on  a  stake — 
nay,  talk  of  reparation  to  a  Tattoo  breathing  hit  last 
in  the  harness  of  a  Karanchy — talk  of  reparation  to 
a  man  when  you  have  cut  his  head  oil',  but  mention 
not  the  word  in  my  hearing,  when  1  complain  of  the 
most  irreparable  injury  which  the  defendant  has  in¬ 
flicted  on  my  unfortunate  client.  Alas!  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  it  is  not  for  reparation  I  come  here;  for 
rupees,  annas  and  pice  can  give  none — but  they  mark 
your  sense  of  the  crime  of  the  Defendant; — they 
may  dilute  the  venom  of  his  wiles,  but  at  any  rate 
they  will  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  altar  of  justice,  and  in 
the  sacred  name  of  justice  I  call  upon  you  to  award 
heavy  and  exemplary  damages.  We  must  not  allow 
this  ferocious  alligator  to  prowl  about  in  the  creeks 
of  society  devouring  our  lambkins  and  gobbling  our 
fishes.  If  this  moral  rhinocceros  be  permitted  to 
roam  about  unbitted  what  is  to  become  of  us!  Bridle 
him  I  entreat  you,  with  an  iron  bridle,  and  fetter  him 
with  the  heaviest  damages  for  his  treachery  to  friend¬ 
ship,  and  his  atrociou.s  breach  of  tlie  golden  bond  of 
connubial  felicity.” — /ndia  (Jazette.  I 


A  hieroglyphic  love-letter. 

A  young  woman  who  lived  as  a  servant  at  a  re 
spectable  farmhouse  in  Northamptonshire,  England, 
had  a  sweetheart,  an  honest  rustic  ot  the  same  place, 
whom  cruel  fate  destined  to  move  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country.  Instead  of  diminishing,  this  onl) 
served  to  increase  their  mutual  regard,  and  they  de 
tormined  to  resort  to  an  epistolary  correspondence 
Rut  alas!  how  was  this  to  be  carried  on — for  poor 
Lucy  could  not  write.  It  was  not  long  before  shr 
received  a  letter  from  William,  in  which  he  declared 
the  increased  ardour  of  his  love,  and  implored  her 
to  marry.  To  read  this  letter  she  was  compelled  to 
1  ave  resource  to  a  confidential  female  friend,  and 
who  readily  offered  to  write  an  answer.  But  no;  shr 
would  not  even  to  a  friend  impart  the  main  secret,  and 
declined  the  proffered  service.  Yet  as  true  love 
never  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  invention,  Lucy 
I  adopted  the  following  concise  method : — Having  pro 
cured  a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  with  the  end  of  a 
burnt  stick  from  the  hearth  she  formed  at  the  top  a 
small  t,  and  inclosed  a  piece  of  sheep’s  wool,  which 
comprised  the  very  significant  answer,  “  i  wool."— 
Her  friend  wrote  the  superscription,  and  the  letter 
was  sent  oil’ post  haste;  which  was  received  with  a« 
much  pleusure  and  as  well  understood  as  any  othei 
could  have  been.  Banns  were  soon  after  published, 
and  the  lovers  were  married  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. - 

Affected  Honesty — Look  out  of  your  door — take 
notice  of  that  man — see  what  disquietnde,  intriguing 
and  shifting  he  is  content  to  go  through  with,  merely 
to  be  thou^t  a  man  of  plain  dealing.  Three  grains 
of  honesty  would  have  saved  him  all  this  trouble. 

Sterne. 


PROPOSALS 

FOR  rCBLIfllllSO  nr  scbscriftior,  a  new  m.csonic  work, 

TO  BE  ENTITLED 

AI.X.OOPH  HAGGODZaUM  HAOHORIM, 

OR, 

SUBLIME  M.AWNS’  GUIDE!. 

IN  THRF.E  PARTS.. 

Ry  a  Past  Master  of  a  Blue  Ijodge,  Past  Grand  Master  of  u 
iMdge  of  Perfection,  and  £q.  P.  of  a  CouncU  of  P.  of  Jer. 
Grand  Commander  of  a  Consistory  of  S.  P.  R.  S.  fye. 

Part  I.  To  contain  remarks  on  the  antiquity  of 
Freemasonry — its  connection  with  ancient  Rivsterie*;  witn  re-  1 
ligion;  with  chivalry — origin  and  nature  of  the  Mas(/nic  dc-  I 
xrert  in  general,  and  the  sublime  degrees  in  p.irticular — difle- 
rent  Masonic  systems — history  of  Sublime  Kreeiuasonry  in 
Eurom'  and  America — Masonic  jurisdictions,  itc. 

In  Pali  II.  the  Ineffable  degrees  will  be  illustrated;  to  wit 
Secret  Master,  Perfect  Master,  Intimate  Secretary,  Provost  and 
.ludge,  Intendant  of  the  Buildings,  Elect  of  Nine,  Elect  of  Fif 
teen.  Sublime  Knight  Elected,  Grand  Master  Architect,  Royal 
.Arch  and  Perfection;  also.  Knight  of  the  Eiwt  or  Sword,  and 
Prince  of  Jerusalem.  Here  will  also  be  inserted,  the  constitu 
lions  and  regulations  of  P.  of  J.  and  Lodges  under  their  juris- 
diction — ceremony  of  installation,  fitc.  &c. 

Part  III.  To  contain  illustrations  of  the  Superior  degrees; 

|o  wit:  Knight  of  the  East  and  West,  S.  Prince  of  the  Ros< 
t'ross,  Grand  Pontiff,  Master  “ad  vitani”  Prussian  Knight. 
Prince  of  Lebanon,  Chief  and  Prince  of  the  Tabernacle,  Prince 
of  Mercy,  Kiiiglit  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  Couiraaiidcr  of  the 

Temple,  Kniglit  of  the  Sun,  K - H.,  Knight  of  St.  Andrew, 

G.  Im|.  Commander,  S.  P.  of  the  Royal  Secret,  Prince  of  Ma¬ 
sons,  and  Sovereign  Grand  I ns|H'rti>r  General  of  the  .S3d,  &e.— 
fjieiieral  regulations,  &c.  of  Consistories,  and  of  Supreme  Coun 
cils  of  the  3>id  degree.  To  which  will  be  added 
AN  APPENDIX. 

Containing  an  account  of  several  detarhed  degrees  of  Masoniy 
and  Knighthood — the  Egyptian  mysteries,  and  a  variety  of  other 
miseellaneous  matter,  new,  and  interesting  tn  the  Craft. 

The  whole  to  be  illustrated  with  engraved  emblems  and  hie- 
rogivpbies.  Price  tn  subscribers.  One  Dollar. 

The  above  work  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  a  snfRcieni 
number  of  subscribers  arc  obtained,  to  warrant  the  expenses  ol 
publicalinn. 

(jt^^  Subscription*  rgeeived  bV  the  Editor  of  The 
Escritoir,  the  Post  Master  at  Clintonville,  Ononda 
ga  county,  and  G.  F.  Yates,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

THE  BSORITOIR; 

OR,  MASONIC  AND  .MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM 

Is  published  every  Saturday, 

BY  E.  B.  CHILI). 

At  the  Commercial  Room,  comer  of  Swth  Market  and  Bearer 
streets,  Albany. 

Terms. — Two  dollars  and  fifty  rents  per  annum, 
in  advance,  or  three  dollars  payable  semi-annually 
No  subscription  received  for  less  than  six  months. 

Communications,  post  paid,  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor  through  the  Post-Glfice. 


